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ARCTIC SUNBEAMS; or, FROM BROAD 


WAY TO THE BOSPHORUS BY 
OF THE NORTH CAPE I 
land, Denmark, Norway, Lap! i 


Finland, Russia, and the 
Bosphorus. Olustrated, « 
* The attractive 


its graphic description, and i 
most the charm of a romance \ 


ORIENT SUNBEAMS;; or, F 
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OF PALESTINE. From the Bosp! 
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trated, octavo, $2.09, 
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Sc dovale. 


aes, habetized, =o by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNKCTICU mie. 
|: genre K HAL Z SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
& and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commod: ations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown, 
|JiL SON GRAMMAR SCHOOL —A 
F Preparatory School for Boy ys. $500 per year. 
For Circular address . WILSON, A.M. | 
C — ricut, New Have n, 33 ry all St. 
SS ag BARTLETTS ormerly Miss 
7: Nott’s) Home 


and Day Se nos for Young Ladies 
Ww will reopen Sept. 21. Circulars sent on application. 








CONNEC rie Ur, , Pomfret 
tie MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL FOR 


Girls willreopen Thursday, Sept. 29. Number limit 
ed to ten pupils. For circular, address the Misses VINTON, 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, cor. Franklin Street and 
Pennssivania Avenue 
WE MISSES HEBB S ENGLISH AND 
French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Girls will reopen September 20, 1887, For circulars, 
address the Misses HEBB. 


DisTRICT OF COLOMBIA, Washington, 1212 and 1214 
14th St., and 1407 Massachusetts Ave. 
THE NORWOOD INSTITUTE, — 
Select Boarding and Day School for young ladies 
and little girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CABELL, Principals. 





“oy 
1g, TNION COLLEGE 
term bes 


gins Sept. 21. 


OF LAW.—FALL 
For circulars address H. 
300TH. 


7 7 MAINE, Augusta ae at iea 
‘7. CATHARINE’S HALL, — Diocesan 
School for Girls. The Rt. Rev. H. A. Neeley, D.D., 
p resident; the Kev, W. D. Martin, A.M., Principal. zoth 
year opens Sept. 14. Terms, $275 and #250. Strong corps 
of teachers. Special advantages in Art and Music. Send 
for circular. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 West Franklin St. 
‘DGEWORT. SOA K NG Az é 
~ODCGEWORTH BOARDING AND DA} 
4 School for Girls.-Mrs_ H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
This Se shool will reopen on THURSDAY, the 22d of SEP- 
TEMBI 

The ae of instruction embraces all the studies in- 
eluded ina thorough English Education, and the French 
an d German languages ure practically taught. 


MARYI AND, Baltimore, | 214 Eutaw Place. 
be SRANDOLPH’S SCHOOL.— Two or 
three vacancies are still ope n for the coming ses 
sion, Which commences Sept. 20, 
made to the above address, 


Application should be 
MARYLAND, Baltimo re, “4 FE. Eager St. 

MM *2: A. ROSS PARKHURST WILL 

{ eopen her Kindergarien Normal Class October 


‘Observation and practice lessons in private and charity 
kindergartens. 





MARYLAND, Kal timore., 
[ TNIVERSITY OF MAR YLAND.—Law 
J School. Eighteenth annual session, October 3, 
1887 
Address HEsry D. , HARLAN. Sec’y. 


- _ MARYLAND, ( ae 
“7. TIMOTH) SNGLISH, FRENCH, 
N and German sc ‘ay for young ladies reopens Sep 


tember 21, 1887 Address Misses M. c. & Ss RK. C ARTER. 


MARYLAND, or rote City, ’ 
MA: UPIN INIV Ee SLI Y SCHOOL. 
Sixth Sess " m « te ns 15th September. For Cata- 
I xrues, address CHAPMAN MAUPIN, M.A., Principal. 


M ASS: ; HUSETTS, Beimont, W averly Station. 
FY ge Dee } 1, FILES SELECT HOME 
*hool, Fifteenth year. Superior advantages for 
those who wish to make up lost time. Pupils also pre- 
yared for colleges. Location delightful; grounds beauti- 
ful, ample, and well laid out for summer and winter out- 
door exercises, including horseback riding. 
Send for circular 





: M AS#AC HUSETIS, Berkshire, Berkshire Co. y 

( WESTALBON FARM, six miles from 
: Pittsfleld. HOME SCHOOL for Six Boys. Sena for 

circular to EDWARD T. FISHER, A.M. 


STON HI SE TTS, Boston. | 
os LO -TNIVERSITY Law 


Ad ‘od ss the Dean, 


School. 
E DMU ‘ND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
~ Massa Al SEITS, Boston. 
NSLTLT ULE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mech eal, Mining, and Electrical 


Engineering, Chemistry, Are hitecture, etc. JAMES P. 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
WAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Yecer). 
- Preparation tor the Mass. Institute of Technology 
isa specialty Reference is made to the Institute Facul 
ty. The location is the most atrractive in Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 231 W. Chester Park. 
66 TRENCH HOME” FOR YOUNG 
lady students. lith year. French spoken ex 
clusively and taught thoroughly. Admits six. 
For circulars address 
MME THOMAS. — 


~M ASSAL HUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 
Wes ToS HELOISE EL HERSEY WILL 

open a new school for girls in Octobe Special 
attention sive: ito the English language and literature. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Ne. 152 Huntington Ave. 
NAME, £. DECOMBES FRENCH AND 
{vf &E he h Home School for six girls will open Sep 
tember 21, 1887 rice, €1,000 per year, No extras. 
liichest references given and re quired, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
REPARATION FOR THE INSTTI- 
tute of Technology and for Harv -— College with- 
out Greek, Private Sc hool. ALBERT HAL Er. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street. 
g Ng ones OF MEDICINE, BOSTON 
& University, opens October 13, ’87. Fifteenth year. 
Furnishes supe rior facilities for thorough scientific — 
practical instruction in three and four years’ courses, 
Entrance examinations, October 10 and 11. 
Send for announcements to 
I. T. TALBOT M.D., Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 6 Marlborough Street. 

WE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 

Class established by Mrs. Quincy A, SHAW at the 

school, No. 6 Marlborough Street, will be reopened on 
Monday, 17th October, under the c harge of Miss Fisher. 

There will be four different courses: 

(1.) For those who wish to become Kindergartners the 
full course in Froebel’s System of Education, pgm | 
the complete study of the gifts, occupations, songs, anc 
games. and special lessons in singing and drawing. 

(2.) Tpbesame course adapted to young girls who wish 
to study the principles, methods, and aims of the system 
for its use in the home. 

(3.) A course to be given once a week in the afternoon 
for teachers who wish to study the prmeiples of the sys- 
tem as bearing upon the teaching of all grades. 

(4.) A course of lectures once a week to mothers and 
all women interested in education, which shall give an 
exposition of Froebel’s System, showing what the Kinder 
sxarten should do for the child, what the Training Course 
is to do for the young girl, and how important the princi 
sof the system are to both parent and teacher as the 

oundation of their work. Apply to Miss BRIGGS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Brookline, Cypress St. 
At LEWIS’S BOARDING AND 


day school for girls. Fall term begins Oct. 3. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming loca- 
tion, with fine tennis-court. F. &. ABBoTr Ph.D., Pro- 
prietor. Summer address, Nonquitt Beach, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTs, Cambridge. 
YREPARATION FOR HARVARD COL- 
lege by private tultion. Pupils received at any 
stage and fitted for entrance into Freshman or Sopho 
more class, 

GEORGE A. HILi, A.M. (Mathematics and Science). 
JOHN W. DALZEL L, A. -B. (C lassics and | History). 
MASSACHUSETTS, ( ‘abe. 39 Hurlbut St. 

YRIVATE INSTRUCTION and HOME 
for two or three girls or young ladies at Cambridge. 
The best care, thorough training, and all required in- 
struction. For particulars, address or call on Rev. E.C 
TOWNE. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
CIENTIFIC PREPARATORY 
School. A home school for boys. Preparation for 

Harvard and Mass. Inst. Technology. Laboratories. 
FREDERICK B. KNAPP. S. B.(M. I. T.). 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
WROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—Prepares for college, Science, Art, Music. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Established in 1869, 
JAMES C, P ARSONS, » Pai n ‘ipal. 


MASSAC HUSETTS. New Bedford, : 5 
GRIENDS ACADEMY. — COLLEGE 
Preparatory and Special Courses 

THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth : 
Ny R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
i£ Boys (twenty-first year).—Begins September 22, 
1887. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 

DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
all tory boarding school for boys. School year will be- 
gin September 14, 1887. 

For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
E OWARDCOLLEGIATEINSTITUTE 
for voung ladies reopens Sept. 21st. College Pre- 
paratory, Classical and Scientific graduating courses. 
For circulars address EMMA O. CoNnRoO, Principal, or B. B, 
How ARD, Sec retary. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West t Ne wton. 
JEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School.—35th vear begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 21, 1887. A family and day sc aoa! for both sexes. 
NATH’L T. ALLEN 





MASSACHUSETIS, Worcester, 137 Pleasant St a 
V RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
l ladies reopens Sept. 21. Instruction thorough. 
Prepares for college examinations. Four boarding pu- 
pils. Circulars sent on application. 


MICHIGAN, Houghto f 
HE MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL 
offers a practical course in Mining Engineering 
and related branches. Its situation in the heart of the 
Mineral Kegton of Lake Superior affords specia) advan- 
tages. The School is supported by the State, and there 
are no charges for tuition—the ovly expenses being for 
text-books and materials consumed, which are furnished 
by the School at cost prices, and for which a deposit of 
#30 1s required, that amount being ordinarily sufficient 
forone year. Fali term begins September 15. For fur 
thei information, address 
M. E. WADSWORTH, Principal. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
j LSS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
young ladies reopens Sept. 28th. 
J. G. Whittier says: “ A better, healthier, and prenrens 
er place for a school could scarcely ve found in New 
England.” 
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Sept. 29, 1887] 


New Jersey, Lawrenceville 


AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. JOHN 





~ C. Green Foundation. It is desirable that apy 4 
tions should be made from 3 to 6 months tn f 
date of entrance. For Catalogue containing (« f 





Study and Calendar, = — 
~ JAMES C. - Ma KENZIE, 7 Ph D. 





EW YorK, Garden City, Long Island 
HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF S§S 
Paul. Boarding School for boys. Fits for Harvard 
Columbia, Yale, Trinity, ete, Sixteen teachers; a n 
modations unsurpassed ; 17 miles from N Y City 
CHAS, STURTEVANT MOORE, A 
Harvard He ad Master 


NEw YORK CITY, 43 West 30th Street 
CY H. MORSE S alti FOR BOYS 
Reopens September 20 
~ * prine ipal now at home. 


NEw YORK CITY, 148 Madison Avenue 
J JRS. ROBERTS AND MISS WALKEL 
D will reopen their Day School for Young Ladies on 
Wednesday, September 28 
NO HOME study for pupils under fourteen. 


NEW YORK CITY, Nos. 6and 8 Fast 53d St 


if*>. SYLVANUS REEDS BOARD 
L¥4£ ingand Day School for Young Ladies.—The same 
able staff of Professors and Teachers is retained, with 


important additions. 
24th year begins Oct. 4. 


NEW YorK CITY, 305 Sth Ave 
JRIVATE TULTION FOR UNIVER 
sities, Colleges, and Law. Ff Heaton, B.A., Ox 
ford, Barrister-at Law. E. Kershaw, B.A., Cambridge 


NEW YORK CIty, No. 15 East 4 a St. 
. yo 7 y »>"ey 
HE DRISLER SCHUOL, FRANA 
DRISLER, A.M., Principal. Reopens Wednesday 
Septe mibe r 28. 
NEW YORK CIty, 20 East 127th Street 
pue HARLEM COLLEGIATE SCHOOT 
for Boys will open its fourth year September 21 
Stx boarding pupils admitted. Number limited t stu 
dents. E. JEANRKENA 


New York City, 20 Central Park, West, at 62d St 
/ AN NORMAN INSTITUTE. 
For young ladies and children (founded 1857 
Reopens Sept. 29 In Morgan Mansion 
Mme. Van NorMAN, Principal 
NEW YORK CITy, 32 East 45th Street. 
I] 7OODBRIDGE SCHUOL.— A HIGH 
School introductory to all colleges, Sctentific, 
Classical, Senior, Junior, Primary Ten instructors 
rerms, #75 to $300, Sixth year reopens September 28 
J. WoOoDBRIDGE Davis, C.E., Ph-D., Principal; JOHN K 
GorE, A.M, Vice a Cireulars on application 
NEw YORK, Nyac 
Y¥ACH SE WEN 1R } FOR GIRLS 
d Mrs. Imogene Bertholf, Principal 
NEW YorK, Poughkeepsie. 
JIVERVIEW ACADEMY. . 
Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Academies, and Business. Military Drill 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 





ce 


rovernment 


NEW YorkK, Rochester 


VORT HILL SCHOOL (FOR BOYS) 
Y 


removed from Canandaigua to Rochester, N 
For circulars address 
REV. JAMES HATTRICK LEE, Canandaigua, N. ¥ 
NEW YORK, Suspension Bridge. 
Ye VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Militar 
Boarding School for Boys. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President 


NE w Yor K, T tica, S24 Genesee St 

Mer COLLIER’ S SCHOOL and HOME 
for prs from six to sixteen. Open the entire year 
NEW YORK, Utica. 


fo. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR YOU 





Ladies.—The next school year begins Wednesday, 


Se pt. 4 2ist, 1887. Applications should be made early 


PENNSYLVANIA, ( 37 
JENNSYLV. A MILITARY ACA 
demy.—2sth year opens Wed Sept 14 { military 
college with four graduate courses; CIVIL ENGINEFI 
1 VG, CHEMISTRY, ARCHITECTURE, and ART Degr 





conferred in each, respectively, C.E., Pht and 
A.B. Preparatery Courses. Instruction tn ar 
ments by able Professors. Thorough work in Laborat 
ries, Drafting-Room, and Field. Military System se i 
only to that of West Point. CoL. THEO! E HYATT, Pres 
PENNSYLVANIA, Phil adeiphis a, 1250 Pine St. 
| fies, ANABLE BOARDING AN 
P Day School for You ott wat on pe ept. 22. 
~ PENNSYLV ANIA, Philadelphia, Ch re t Hill. 


i] RS. COMEGYS AND MISS 
Z English, French, and German yen 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 28 
Students preparea for College. 
Ample grounds afford advantages for outdoor exer 
Add 
past year. 





ENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEM) 


of the Fine Arts. The Ant 


1 





Classes of the Academy will reopen Mor N 
For circular of the Committee on Instructi 
mation as to the Schools, address or apply t 
ple, Curator, at the Academy Building, s. W r. Bro 


and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLV ANIA, Ph iliadelphia, Germantown 

] JALNUT LANE SCHOOL !.\ 
Wellesley Preparatory 

ment’s) Poar: ling an 1 Day School f 






year opens Sept. - Academical ar € k ur 
ry Courses. For “circ ulars address Miss ADa M. SMIt 
Mrs. T. B. RICHARDs, Principals 


itional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Printed Book: 

JE VINTCA DOR 

its History, [lbustration, and Adornment, from 
Gutenberg to the present time. By HENRI 
Boucnor of the Nationat Library, Paris, 
Translated and enlarged by Edward C, Big- 
more, With 118 illustrations of facsimiles of 
early typography, printers’ marks, copies of 
book illustrations, and bindings of all ages. 
Square l2mo, cloth, $2.50, 

*Trito a space equally short it is not easy to 
erowd more valuable and trustworthy informa- 
tion. Beginning with the Block Books, which an- 
ticipated by a few decades the discovery of prinut- 
ing, this work givesa tucid account of the rise of 
printing, the dispersal over Europe of the Ger- 
man printers, the growth of book illustration, and 
all sitpiiar matter down to the presentday. The 
chiet difficulty of the task, the disposition of the 
immense mass of information that is in existence, 
is successtully Combatea.’—Alhenamum, 


Down the Road. 


Or Reminiscences of a Gentleman 
Coachman. 


By C.T.S Brrom REYNARDSON, New edition,with 
colored illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth, $4.50, 


Sports and Anecdotes 
of Bygone Days. 


fn England, Scotland, Lreland, Italy, and the 

Sunny South, By C.T.S. BincH REYNARDSON, 

author of "Down the Road.’ With numerous 

iliustrations in color, Demy 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 
New Volume of the 

“HANDLEY CROSS SPORTING NOVELS.” 


A Loose Rein. 


By “ WANDERER.” author of ‘Across Country.’ 
t 


With colored illustrations by G. BOWERS, Svo, 
cloth, $4. 
A HISTORY GF VAGRANTS AND 


VAGRANCY, AND BEGGARS AND BEG- 
GING, By C.J. Ribron-TURNER. With nume- 
rous illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, $8.40, 


“A monument of histevy and research which 
fleserves, and will doubtless obtain, wide recogni- 
tion, . . . The subiect nas been hangled witha 
fulness and compieteness that bas Lever before 
been so much as attempted.’—St. James’s Ga- 


THE CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN: The 
e Second Empire, August-Sep- 
tember, {870. By GEORGE HOOPER, author of 
‘Waterloo: the Downtall of the First Napo- 
leon: a History of the Campaign of 1815.2 With 


Downfall of ti 


reneral map aud 6 plans of battles. Demy 
Svo, cloth, $5.60, 


‘This is an admirable bistory. No one who 


‘ these clear and sparkling pages could realize 
wil the labor that has gone to the writing of them,” 
Nii atom 


* THis narcative ‘sa model of orderliness and in- 
Uizitulity, and the stvle tas, further, a vigor and 
which make the volume as readable as it is 


ful Phe miatary details are admirably han- 
that the sequence of events can be closely 

lowed, 2... The volume, in a word, is excel- 
tent bothas history and as Literatur’, and will be 
fed us the best English authority on its sub- 


“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse.”-—R. W. Emerson. 

| *Tmay say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohi’s Publication Serves is the usefullest thing 
1 know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


CONTAINING 

STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, 
Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 

687 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions. 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth, Translator of Dr. Gneist’s ‘ His- 
tory of the English Constitution.’ 

HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES : including the 
four in the Harz, Norderney, and Book of 
ideas, together with the Romantic School, 
Translated by Francis Storr. With Appen- 
dices and Map. 

GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M.A. 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.8., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With nu 
merous Diagrams and Illustrations, 

WERNER’S TEMPLARS IN CYPRUS. Trans- 
lated by E, A. M. Lewis. 

“Werner was a Freemason, and his religious notions 


were, at the date of his writing this poem, of a theosophiec 
order.” — Preface. 


PAUSANIAS'S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated into English, with Notes and In- 
dex, by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols, 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Breth- 
ren, First Portion, containing Thirteen 
Tales. Translated from the German by Ma- 
jor A, Ewing. 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. 

GOLDSMITH’s WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected and a Life 
of the Author, with Notes from Various 
Sources. By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols, 

FOSTER'S ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TIME. Together with Notes of Sermons 
and otier Pieces, 

CHRISTIAN [CONOGRAPHY ; or, The His- 
tory of Christian Art inthe Middle Ages. 
By the late A. N. Didron. Translated from 
the French by E. J. Millington, and com- 
pleted, with Additions and Appendices, by 
M. Stokes. 2 vols., with numerous LIllustra- 
tions, 

TALFOURD’S LETTERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With Explanatory Notes, New 
Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols, 

HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE; or, Con- 
temporary Portraits. New Edition. by W. 
C. Hazlitt. 





A SELECTION. 

ANTONINUS THE THOUGHTS OF M, AURELIUS. 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF ,PHILOSOPHY. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 

edited by Napier). 6 vols, 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols. Translated, 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. 
FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND, (Diilon.) 2 vols. 
HUGO’S (VICTOR) POEMS. Translated. 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols. 
PEPYS’ DIARY. 4 vois. 
RICHTER’S LEVANA. 
RICHTER’S FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES. 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2 vols, 





The above books will be sent upon rece rpt ¢ 
7 } } > 
rested. New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books 


; } sit oP , ? 
stock wt ri Teena: i, if desil ad, to those int 


arly rea ty. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, 


if advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 


743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Just Published: 


Christian facts and Forces. 
By Newman Smyth, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

These discourses are notable for the absence o 
doctrinal discussion, and for their strict adhe 
rence to a clear, sirople, earnest exposition of the- 
spirit of Christ’s teaching, in its practical appli- 
cation to every-day life. 


A Short History of Archi- 
lecture. 
By Arthur L. Tuckerman. Illustrated by the au- 
thor. Crown Svo, $1.50 
A clear, compact treatise, avoiding technical 
terms, and giving in a succinct form all the es- 
sential tacts in the history of the various styles 
of architecture, from the time of the Druids to 


the Renaissance. The autbor’s illustrations are 
ot much assistance to the reader, 


Living Lights. 
o oS 
A popular account of Phosphorescent Animals 
and Vegetables. By Charles F, Holder. II- 
lustrated. Sq. 8vo, $2.00. 

Mr. Holder gives in this book a wonderful fund 
of popular and entertaining facts concerning tbe 
mysterious light giving animals and plants of the 
sea and fand. Most of his information is fresh, 
having been acquired by his personal investiga- 
tion and observation, and the readers of the vo- 
lume will be surprised to learn how fascinating is 
the story of these strange forms of life. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 

a2 Te 

Zwo Years i the Jungle. 
The experiences of a Hunter and Naturalist in 

India, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, and 

Borneo. By W. T. Hornaday. Maps and 

illustrations. Svo, $3.00. 

“This is a work of extraordinary interest. 
Taken merely as an animated and racy recital of 
personal adventure, thrilling hunting episodes, 
and studies of animal life in the jungle, itisa 
thoroughly fascinating book, entertaining in 
every page. Kut it has also a positive scientific 
value,” — The Christian Un ion, 


ee on 
Greek Lexicon. 

Reman and Byzantine Periods (from B. Cc. 146 to 
A.D, 1100), By Prof. E. A. Sophocles. Me- 
morial edition, issued under tie supervision 
of Prof. J. H. Thayer. Royal 8vo, $10.00 net. 

‘Tet no one imagine that this learned work is 
written for bockworms or for men of profound 
learning oply. On the contrary, it interests 
every one whose studies in the New Testament or 
the Septuagint ever carry him to the Greek; that 
is, it ought to interest every clergyman in Ameri- 
ca and England, Some ot the articles are almost 
grammatical treatises.”’—Zhe Nation. 


*.* There books for sale by all: booksellers, or sent, 


post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


745-745 Broadway, New York. 
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tempts to secure public support for such secta- 


rian schools, 





The Roman Catholics of the Northwest ap 
pear to be making a carefully planned war upon 
the public-school system, and they are mecting 
with enough success in isolated cases to arouse 
general interest in the question. In one dis 
trict of the town of Barton, Wis., the Catho- 
lics rallied in force at the annual meeting 
last year, and earried a_ resolution that 
no public school should be maintained 
during the year, and none was held. This 
year the contest was renewed, but the Catho- 
lics took advantage of the new law giving wo- 
men the right to vote at school elections to 
bring out all their women, and carried the 


same resolution again. At Melrose, Minn., the | 


Catholic priests engineered a movement to 
shorten the school year of the public schools 
in order to compel children to attend a paro- 
chial school. Throughout Stearns County, 
Minn., the Roman catechism is said to be 
taught openly in the public schools, and either 
the opening or the closing hours of the session 
are devoted to religious instruction given by 
the priests, all this being in direct violation of 
the State Constitution, and especially of an 
amendment adopted in 1877 to meet this very 
condition. Most of this work has been done so 
quietly as not to attract wide attention, but the 
evidences of a determined assault upon the 
public-school system are now so clear that its 
friends are becoming aroused to the necessity 
of action, 





The effectiveness of the high-license system 
2s a means of diminishing the number of 
saloons is freshly demonstrated by the experi- 
ence of Minnesota, The last Legislature 
passed a law which makes the fee $1,000 in 
cities containing a population of 10,000. or 
more, and $900 in smaller places, and this law 
went into operation on the Ist of July, 
except in St. Paul and some other places, 
where the old licenses do not expire until the 
ist of January. The St. Paul Péoncer-Press 
has made a thorough investigation as to the 
working of the law, and finds that the number 
of saloons has been greatly reduced—in Min- 
neapolis from 334 to 227, in Duluth from 113 
to 64, in Winona from 94 to 33, in Stillwater 
from 42 to382, and so on, until in the aggregate 
out of 1,650 saloons which flourished under the 
old law only 1,100 have been able to continue 
in business. This reduction of one-third in 
the number of saloons has been accompanied 
by an increase of one-third in the amount of 
revenue derived from this souree, and there is 
a general agreement that drunkenness has 
diminished and public order improved under 
the change, 


Another outbreak of race prejudice in a 
Northern State over an attempt to enforce 
mixed schools is reported. The law in Indi- 
ana authorizes the establishment of separate 
schools for colored children, but provides for 
their admission to the white schools in any 
town where such separate schools are not 


provided. A respectable colored farmer of 


Washington Township, in Dearborn County, 


f the public schools do well to oppose all at- 


took his children to the nearest schoolhouse 
on Monday of last week, and the teacher 
received them, but the white children imme 
diately left rather than study with ‘“‘nig- 
gers,” and unless the offenders withdraw, the 
session of the school must end. How little 
partisanship has to do with this matter is shown 
by the fact that Dearborn County is Demo- 
cratic by a vote of 3,565 to 2,529, while the 
Kansas county of which Fort Scott, the scene 
of another similar outbreak of race prejudice, 
is the capital, is Republican by a vote of 2,974 
to 1,671. 





The campaign in Virginia this year is one of 
the sort, unbappily too frequent in our politics 


of late, in which neither side deserves to win. 
The contest is for the possession of the Legis- 
lature, and it derives its national importance 
from the fact that the Legislature will have a 
United States Senatorship to dispose of. For 
this reason the Democrats held a State Con- 
vention and put out a platform, just as 
they would have done if the whole State Gov- 


ernment bad been at stake, and the contest for 
the political control of the commonwealth 
could hardly be sharper in the latter case. The 
Democrats present no reason based on their 
own merits why they should succeed. Their 
platform is sharply at issue with true Demo 
cratic doctrine on vital issues. On the tariff ques- 
tion it virtually takes the ground of protection- 
ist Republicans. It abandons the traditional 
Democratic position on a great constitutional 


question, approving the scheme of Federal ap- 
propriations to State schools, and thereby con- 
doning the Federal interference which appro- 
priations inevitably involve. It is the very irony 
of fate that the Democratic State of Jefferson 
avd Madison should yield its adhesion to this 
doctrine at a time when a Republican Senator 





| of Gen. Hawley’s prominence is vehemently 
denouncing its unconstitutionality. On the 
debt question the Democrats have nothing to 
offer which entitles them to praise. Ina word, 
| so far as they are themselves concerned, they 
| ought to be beaten, 





|} And yet the Democrats ought to win be- 
| cause the opposition is so much worse. This 
opposition is nominally the Republican party 
of Virginia; practically, it is William Mahone. 
He absolutely controls the party organization 
| and dictates the management of the canvass. 
| The fight is made solely in his interest, and 
Republican success will inure solely to his 
benefit. He will nominate his tools for mem 
bers of the Legislature, and if a majority of 
that body are ostensibly Republicans, they 
will really be only Mahone men, pledged 
to send him to the Senate. Virginia 
is the one Southern State which the Republi- 


cans have carried since the election of 1876, 
| and, in Virginia, Republicanism to-day means 
only the despotic rule of an odious boss, who 


originally rose to power as the champion of re 
pudiation. The one hopeful sign is the de- 
velopment of political independence. A num 
ber of the most prominent Republicans refuse 
to support the party, now that it has become 
a mere personal machine managed solely for the 
| aggrandizement of a single man, Ex-Govy. 
| Cameron, ex-Congressman Brady, and others 


who have held high positions, will do nothing 
to secure its success this year. As Mr. Brady 
recently said : ‘‘ The sole issue is Mahone, and 
there are thousands on thousands of faithful 
and loyal Republicans in Virginia who will not 
vote to support him in the coming contest.” 
Fortunately, the Democrats possess a decided 
advantage in having seventeen of the twenty 
holding-over Senators, while they are almost 
certain to elect at least eight of the other 
twenty, which would give them a majority of 
ten in the upper branch. Mahone’s only hope, 
therefore, is to get a decided majority in the 
lower branch,and thus a bare majority on joint 
ballot. With the disaffection which evidently 
exists in the Republican ranks it does not seem 
possible that he can accomplish this. On 
every ground it isto be hoped that he may 
fail. A defeat this year ought to end his 
power for good or evil, and, with this incubus 
removed, it will not be unreasonable to expect 
that Virginia politics will again rise to a de- 
cent plane. 





The Rev. Hf. O. Pentecost, the Congrega- 
tional minister of Newark who has become a 
Georgeite apostle, is getting into trouble with 
his congregation, a portion of whom do not 
share his views about land and poverty, and do 
not approve of his mode of disseminating 
them. He delivered a philippic against 
poverty to a small audience in Utica on 
Wednesday week, in which he catled loudly 
for the abolition of poverty by legislation. 
Ile said that it was ‘* exceedingly necessary 
and important that there should) be no 
poor men in this community,” denied that 
‘‘poverty can ever be a blessing to any one,” 
and requested that “ when he said that society 
suffers from poverty, nobody would contra- 
dict him.” He defined poverty by say 
ing that ‘“‘any man who has not enough 
to gratify any reasonable desires is a poor 
man.” But, !'ike all the other apostles, he 
refrained from saying where the fund is, out 
of which everybody’s ‘‘reasonable desires ” 
are to be gratified. 
matical demonstration that if the income of 
every man whois called rich were divided to- 


tis capable of mathe- 


morrow among all the men who can be 
called poor, and the — rent of all 
the land in the world were divided 
among them also, the condition of the mass 
of mankind would undergo no_ perceptible 
change. There must, then, be some other 
mode of removing poverty than a redistribu- 
tion of wealth or land. Whatisit? Why do 
not the apostles and professors speak out ? 
Time is flying, and millions are dying every 
day with their ‘‘reasonable desires” un- 


gratified. 





M. Charles Limousin has been trying to 
answer, in the Journal des Economistes, the ques 
tion, What is Socialism ? which most people 
tind rather puzzling, because hardly any two 
of those calling themselves Socialists agree as 
to what they want. His explanation is, that 
the one thing in which all Socialists agree— 
their common principle of action—is, that the 
Government should charge itse’f with the work 
of applying to the constitution of society their 
ideas about the production and distribution of 
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wealth. In other words, no matter wha 


man’s ideas on the subject may be, if he ce 
to have the Government carry them 


he is a Socialist. Consequ 





all Socialists — really strugele for 
not so much the dissemination of cer 
doctrines, as the possession of the Ge 
ment. Almost as a consequence of this 
Government” has come, in the Socialisti 
sions, to be thought of and talke d of as 
of crank or lever that can be mad 
duce any state of society which the mat 

} 


gets hold of it mav choose to conceive as desi 


ble. In other words, Socialists not 
in the existence of a public fund or resery 
money or wealth, out of which all may ty 
vided with a competency, but in the ex 

of a stock of administrative talent and int 


which the Government can a 


but which has not as vet been revealed to mor 


tal eyes in any : 
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began in Switzerland in 18 
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OF THE NEWS. 


{| WEDNESDAY, September 21 to TvuEsDAY, September 27, 
1887, inclusive. ] 


SUMMARY WEEK’S 


DOMESTIC. 
Tue President issued a proclamation Septem- 
ber 26 confirming the reciprocal abohtion of 
discriminating tonnage duties on Spanish and 
American shipping between the two countries. 

The President has ordered the allotment of 
the Indian lands adjoining Baxter Springs, 
Kan., including the reservations of the Qua 
paws, Ottawas, Wyandottes, Senccas, Modocs, 
Miamis, Peorias, and Pottawatomies. The al- 
joiment will be made as soon as a Commission- 
crean be appointed. This action of the Gov 
ernment will throw open to white 
several hundred thousand acres of the most 
fertile lands in the West. These Indian tribes 
have sent almost unanimous petitions to Con 
gress asking for the division of their lands in 
severalty, ani the sale of the remainder to set 
tlers. 

The stringency of the money market caused 
a circular to be issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington, September 22, offering to 
buy, until October &, to be applied to the sink- 
ing fund, $14,000,000 worth of bonds. Offers 
of considerable amounts were made forthwith, 
greatly to the relief of financial circles. 

Circulars have been sent from Washington to 
all the United States consuls in Canada asking 
for certified returns, according to sworn state 
ments made before them, of the exports of 
various articles at each Canadian port to the 
United States during the past three years. 

The reports received by the Post-oflice De- 
partment for the quarter ending September 30 
show that the system of special delivery of 
mail matter has become more popular, 

On September 20 another experiment was 
made by Lieut. Zalinski at Fort Wadsworth, 
New York Bay, with the pneumatic dynamite 


gun. A condemned schooner at the distance 
of a mile was the target. The first dynamite 
cartridge that was fired exploded under it, and 
the concussion caused it to leak. A second 
shot blew it into a wreck instantly. The ex- 


periment was witnessed by Secretary Whitney 
and a number of oflicers of the army and 
navy, and by representatives of several foreign 
ronments. The Secretary said of the ex- 
“Yaking its range the line of 
fligut of the projectile, it is difficult to say how 
wocan be met. For coast defence it seems to 
me the most important arm yet invented. I 
have steadily insisted upon the idea that the 
company should have an opportunity to show 
what it could do, and I am gratified that this 
Awerican invention has not had to go abroad 
for its first encouragement, It has had it from 
the Navy Department. Its usefulness on 
ships is yet to be established, but its importance 
generally in naval warfare as an arm cannot 
be overestimated,’ 

In the United States Circuit Court in LGoston 
September 26 a decision was rendered sustain 
ing the demurrer of the Bell Telephone Com 
pany in the suit brought by the Government to 
vacate its patent, and the case was dismissed. 
As to the principal question, whether, in the 
absence of any specific statute, the United States, 
by direction of the Attorney-General, can main 
tain a Dill in equity to cancel.a patent for an 
invention, Judge Coit, who wrote the opinion, 
held, in accordance with a decision rendered 
by Judge Shepley in the same circuit on the 
same point, that the Government, in the ab 
sence Of any express statement, has no power 

bring a bill in equity to cancel a patent. 

It is our duty,” the opinion continues, ‘in 
the present case, unless clearly satisfied that 
lve Shepley was wrong, to follow the law 
as established in this cireuit, in the most learned 
and exhaustive opinions to be found on the 


LOV' 


perhinent and 


eb tlt 


subject.” 

Justice Miller of the United States Supreme 
C‘ourt has appoint | Phy vb \\ ( ouzins, the 
danehter of the late Marshal of the St. Louis 

ict, to sueceed her fatl 





settlers 


A fight between a bana of Texan smugglers | 


and the posse of a United States marshal near 


Laredo, September 22, ended inthe death of | 


four of the smugglers. The rest escaped into 
Mexico, 

Near San Carlos, Arizona, September 22, a 
trader named Horton was shot by an Indian 
scout. The scout was pursued and shot, and 
both wounded men are likely to die. An out 
break of Indians on the San Carlos reservation 
is feared, and the chief cause of apprehension 
is an effort by Territorial civic officers to arrest 
Indians. 

The steamship Alesia, which arrived at this 
port September 22 from Marseilles and Naples, 
with 600 passengers, had Asiatic cholera 
aboard, Eight of her passengers died on the 
passage, and on her arrival at Quarantine the 
Health Officer found four cases on board. 
She was sent to the Lower Bay, and there is no 
fear that the disease will be brought ashore. 


The Glenn bill, making it a penal offence for 
any teacher of a school for white children to 
admit colored pupils, that passed the lower 
branch of the Georgia Legislature, failed in the 
Senate; but the Senate, September 22, passed a 


substitute for it that forbids the payment of | 


money appropriated by the State to any school 
where children of both races are taught. 


The Obio statute authorizing the establish- 
ment of separate schools for colored pupils was 
repealed by the last Legislature of that State, 
but the people have not willingly accepted the 
change. At Oxford the colored pupils pearly 
all deserted their own school. A public meet 
ing was held, and the School Board was asked 
to order them to return. The Board complied 
with the request, and the colored people pro- 
pose toapply for a mandamus, At Yellow 
Springs the School Board has ordered the 
schools closed indefinitely, or until the Legis- 
lature can meet and take some action. At 
Ripley a suit in mandamus has been entered 
to compel the School Board to admit colored 
pupils, 

The Wood Local-Option Law of Missouri, 
Which gave the right to every county to decide 
by popular volte whether the liquor trattic 
should be carried on or prohibited, and under 
which elections have already been held in 
twenty-four counties and prohibition estab- 
lished in nineteen, was declared unconstitu 
tional by Judge Burgess of the Circuit Court 
of Grundy County at Trenton, September 22. 

James A, Stewart of Wichita, Kan., Sep 
tember 22, was sentenced to seventeen years 
and four months in the county jail and fined 
$20,800, with costs of prosecution, for the 
violation of the Prohibition Law. He was a 
clerk in a drug store, and pleaded guilty to an 
indictment containing 2,080 counts, 


The Republican Convention of the Twenty- 
fifth New York Congressional District Septem- 
ber 26 nominated James J. Belden for Con- 
gress to succeed Mr. Hiscock, elected Senator, 

Ata meeting, which lasted for several days, 
of veterans of the Union and of the Confede- 
rate Army at Evansville, Ind., a sham battle 
was fought September 23. The Confederate 
veterans were commanded by Col. R. M. 
Martin, who was a Confederate cavalry ofticer, 
and one of the ofticers of the Union veterans 
was his brother, T. P. Martin. 


The Grand Army of the Republic went into 
its annual encampment at St. Louis September 
27. The parade, which was set for that day, 
Was postponed because of the rain. There is 
a very large attendance of veterans. 

Oscar Neebe, the only one of the convicted 
Chicago Anarchists who was not sentenced to 
be hanged, was taken from the jail in Chicago 
to Joliet September 26, to serve out his sentence 
of fifteen years in prison. 

The Extraordinary General Term of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, convened to hear 
the arguments in the appeal of Jacob Sharp 


from his conviction for bribery, on September 
26 handed down a decision sustaining the con 


| clusion that it was the intent of Mr, 


viction and the rulings of the Judge who pre- 
sided at the trial in every particular. 


Eleven criminals were publicly whipped and 
two put in the pillory at Newcastle, Del., Sep- 
tember 24, for theft, according to the law of 
the State. 

The majority report of the Committee of the 
New Hampshire Senate to investigate the ac- 
cusation made by Senator O. 1). Sawyer that 
Mr. Kirk Pierce tried to bribe bim to vote on 


, a railroad bill, declares that ‘‘ upon our con- 


struction of testimony and in our opinion the 
Hon. Oliver D. Sawyer is justified in the con 
Pierce to 
tender a bribe.” 

The centennial anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Huntingdon County, Pa., was cele 
brated at Huntingdon September 22-23, and of 
the town of York, Pa., on the same days. 

A hurricane beginning on the night of Sep 
tember 21 and lasting for thirty-five hours 
blew down many houses and unroofed many 
more in Brownsville, Tex., and did serious 
damage also in Matamoras, Mex. It wasaccom- 
panied by a rainfall of more than ten inches. 
Crops in its path were destroyed and many 
cattle perished. 

There was a heavy snow-fall September 24 
on the White Mountains, and the thermometer 
registered 15° above zero, 

A test of automatic air-brakes on trains of 
cars, made at Burlington, la., September 20, 
showed that a fifty-car train, 1,900 feet long, 
equipped with the Westinghouse brake, run 
ning at a speed of forty miles an hour, can 
be brought toa stand ina distance of 695 feet 
without shock, and at twenty miles an hour in 
155 feet without shock. A train of twenty cars, 
running forty miles an hour, was stoppe | in 
484 feet without shock. 

In the first race for the America’s cup by the 
American sloop Volvnteer and the Scotch cut- 
ter Thistle September 27, in New York Bay, 
the Volunteer won, the time being 4 hours 53 
minutes 18 seconds, and 5 hours 12 minutes 
and 414, seconds. The second Will be 
sailed September 29. 

Gen, William Preston died at his 
Lexington, Ky., September 21. He served in 
the Mexican war, was several times a member 
of Congress, and was Minister to Spain under 
Buchanan. He was a Confederate Brigadier 
and Major-General, Gen. James B, Ricketts, 
the commander of the famous Ricketts Battery 
in the Union Army, died in Washington Sep 
tember 22. Joseph Patterson, President of the 
Western National Bank of Philadelphia, and of 
the Philadelphia Clearing-house Association, 
died September 25, aged eighty-four, John M. 
Campbell, a veteran of the war of 1812, died 
September 26 at Clinton, Ill, aged ninety 
three. 


race 


bome in 


FOREIGN, 
The weekly Nationalist papers throughout 
Ireland last week published the usual reports 


of the proceedings of local branches of the 
League, despite the fact that under the terms 


of the new Crimes Act the editors are hable to 


imprisonment, 


Mr. William O’Brien on September 24 was 
found guilty, under the Crimes Act, of sedi 
tious Janguage at Mitehelstown and was sen 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment. When 
he was taken from the Cork jail to Mitchels 
town, September 23, he was loudly cbeered, and 
upon his arrival he was received by a large 
crowd. Many English ladies witnessed the 
trial. When the case was opened, several po- 
licemen were called as witnesses for the Gov- 
ernment, who testified from memory as to his 
language, which, they asserted, tended to ex- 
cite his listeners to violeuce. During the hear- 
ing of this evidence 2 procession, armed with 
sticks and headed by a wagon carrying a band, 
marched into town from the country. Mr. 
O’Brien, replying to the charge of having used 
seditious language, declared that the Court was 
not competent to try him, because it) was 
foreign in its composition to the requirements of 
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Jud stopped him, saying the discussion of © September 4 
politics would not be a lowed i rroceed 
Ings Ile the reupon declared tl was a 
chosen representative of the Irish people, and 


Phe Court agair 
convicted, notice 


would a 


stopped 


tl 








Members of the Tri cue evaded t 
lice, and held a meeti a privat house 
Mitchelstown Septembe Mr. O'Brien said 


ina speech “We are here to tell Mr. Balfout 
that the branches of the National League will 


decline to consider themselves suppressed until 


every decent man, aye, and many decent 





women, in the community are placed in jail past dry tins 
The suppression of the Irish National League jy 
is simply an absolute impossibility. [should | j° 5° — 
like to put before Mr. Balfour a simple rule of eo 
three. If it takes Plunkett, with an army of Mr. Ch 
police and military, to suppress one branch of | the Birmir 

the League, and if he and his army are so) made a bitte: 
easily baffled, thwarted, and hoodwinked as — he said that he 





armies will be required to suppress the 1,800 | moved, but ti 
branches of the League when all decline to be stonian = sick 
suppressed Before the watchword Mr. Glad He character 
stone has adopted, *‘ Remember Mitchelstown condempatior 
Balfour will fall and Dublin Castle crumble t vith mieetir 
dust Dr. Tanner, Irish Nationalist member | nent absu 
of Parliament, at Fermoy made a speech from | was between 
the bales f his hotel. He denounced the | the unwritten 
iction. of police of Mitchelstown and ul ind hoped 
trial of im © Brien Then the police He believed 
charged upon the crowd, who stoned them natural death 
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THE CULMINATION OF A STRINGENCY. 


Tut Zines, now that the Treasury has come to 
the relief of the money market, says that if the 
President had waited twenty-four hours longer 
before issuing the circular, it isdoubtful whether 
he need have issued it at all; because ‘‘the much- 
talked-of stringency in the money market reach- 
ed its culmination some days ago” It explains 
this by saying that the people who ‘‘ were hold- 
ing large stores of money in expectation of seri 
ous distress and high rates of interest,” had 
given up the game, and on Wednesday money 
was readily obtainable in Wall Strect at 4 to 5 
per cent., and ‘*‘ the scare in fact was over.” 

It isagreat pity that this subject cannot either 
be let 
ligence. That money 
Street at 4 or 5 per 
about the scare, because the loans which could 
be had in this way were demand loans on good 
collateral which could be sold at any moment. 
What made the scare and kept it up until the 
Treasury circular was issued, was the difliculty 


alone or be discussed with more intel- 
to be had in Wall 
proved nothing 


was 


cent, 


business men had in getting accommodation 
from their banks in the shape of time loans, It 
was this increasing reluctance of the banks to 
part with their money, except on call loans 
fortified by collateral, that created 
the state of things which the Treasury was 


good 


asked to relieve by releasing a portion of | 
its hoard. The much-talked-of stringency in 
the money market, therefore, lad not  cul- 


minated on Wednesday, but in all probability 
would have culminated the follow 
ing Wednesday in a panic of greater or less in 
Abuse ef the people who ‘* hold large 


before 


tensity. 
stores of money” in expectation of a panic is 
always somewhat amusing. It is the duty 
bank or other 


thinks he 


manager of a mo- 


who 


of any 
neyed institution, foresees 
a monetary crisis in the near future, to hold 
on to his money to any extent that he 


One of 


may 
think necessary to his own safety. 
the first visible signs of a panic is, in fact, the 
reluctance of owners of money to lend it for 
fixed periods. This is a legitimate reluctance. 
Any manager of a bank who did 
it at such times would be unfit for his place. 
All banks show it, either as the Bank of Eng- 
land or France shows it, by raising their rates, 
oras banks here show it, by restricting their 
loans. To rail at them for doing this with the de- 


not show 


sign of ‘‘getting high rates” is simply to be 
childish, It is like Thaddeus Stevens’s rail 
ing at the wicked men who, during the war, 
bought and sold gold at a premium in green 
backs, 

The discovery of the 7%mes, also, that it now 
appears that what was needed in Wall Street 
was not so much money as “ confidence,” has 
an air of kindergarten political cconomy about 
it. It is confidence more than money which is 
needed in all panics, just as it is courage more 
No battle 
in war is ever won by killing all or more than a 
fifth 
or a fourth are usually disabled, and then the 
It would be very foolish, how- 


than men which is needed in battles. 
very small proportion of the enemy, A 


rest run away, 
ever, to ask them why they ran away, seeing 
that they were not burt, 
that they ran because they felt certain they 
should be hurt before long if they stayed. 


They would answer 


The nun- 


So, also, in a commercial crisis, 


ber of persons who are actually suffering 
for want of money at the moment it breaks 
out is comparatively small, It is the fear of 
the greater number that they shall be un- 
able to get money when they want it, at 
some future day, which makes the panic—a 
fear which is suddenly diffused through the 
community by the failure of one or two noted 
houses occurring when everybody is feeling 
nervous, It is in the nervous stage, such as 
the community has been passing through dur- 
ing the past few weeks, that preventives are 
possible and ought to be applied, and it is the 
duty of the Government to apply them, if it 
has caused the scarcity by hoarding money for 
which it has no use. To ask the business 
men to wait for this relief until the pa- 
nic has actually occurred, so as to be perfect- 
ly certain that the relief was needed, is some 
what like the offer of the boy in Punch to his 
grandmother, to take all the wrinkles out of 
her face if she would let him put her head in 
the receiver of an air pump and exhaust 
the air, When a panic has occurred the 
mischief is done, and can hardly be undone. 
Thousands of honest men are ruined through no 
fault of their own, and a distrust has been dif- 
fused through the community which it takes 
years to get over, 

Doubtless it is the fault of the protectionists 
that this hoarding in the Treasury goes on. 
Doubtless, too, a good rattling panic, occurring 
as the direct consequence of the Treasury hoard- 
ing, would be very serviceable in bringing Con- 
gress to a sense of its duty during the coming 
winter, and forcing it to deal seriously with the 
reduction of the tariff. But this is very like 
revolution, It is not the 
We cannot afford to burn 
house down in order to roast a pig, 
or spread ruin through the country, or even 
run the risk of spreading it, in order to open 


reforming by 
American method. 


our 


the eyes of the legislators to the necessity of | 


It is not yet certain that 
Every year 


lowering the taxes. 
argument will not influence them. 
the country is secing more Clearly the dangers of 
the enormous surplus, As long as it seemed 
likely to be used simply to play ducks and 
drakes with, in the shape of extravagant appro- 
priations, the business community did not pay 
asmuchattention to it as they ought. Now that 
they see its bearing on their own interests, we 
may safely count on greater popular pressure 
than ever next winter in support of tariff re- 
form. 

The numerous protests that have been made 
in the press against Treasury interference in 
market, the most part 
a misconception of 


the are for 
founded upon 
facts, and especially the potent and undisputed 


fact that the Treasury ¢s interfering with the 


money 


money market daily and hourly and in the 
most pernicious manner. The Pinladelphia 
Press the following illustration of 
this interference : 


furnishes 


“ Taking the first eighteen days of this month, 
the Government took in $22,150,000 and paid out 
for all purposes, including bond purchases, $10,- 
980,000, These operations took $11,150,000 from 
the channels of trade, which the past four days 
have raised to $15,000,000,” 


{In addition to this withdrawal the Press 
says that the sums deposited by the Govern- 
ment in depository banks were drawn down 


existing 


rent reason, so that the withdrawal of money 
from circulation during the short period of 
eighteen days was nearly $19,000,000. It is 
quite possible that the withdrawal of money 
from the depository bunks was caused by the 
banks themselves withdrawing the bonds by 
which the money was secured, We cannot 
conceive of any other reason for the reduction of 
the Government’s bank balance at such a time. 
Whether the withdrawal were $13,000,000 
or $19,000,000, the illustration is sufticiently 
impressive. It shows that the newspaper pro 
tests against Treasury interference, meaning 
thereby the action taken to liberate some part 
of the imprisoned money, are a perilous kind 
of jargon, 

How far bond purchases can afford relief, 
how far the intermittent force can neutralize the 
persistent force, is a question of much moment, 
and one which has scarcely been touched in 
the discussion. It been said that ‘‘if 
money were in very great demand and the 
distress were as great as represented, the holders 
of bonds would find it to their interest to sell 
them to Secretary Fairchild at the price he 
offers, which price is the highest he can 
give consistently with a proper regard for 
the interests of the people.” The truth is, 
that the holders of United States bonds are 
not generally of the who feel a 
stringency in money at all, Moreover, they are 
generally of the class who cling to a security 
which they know to be good all the more firm- 
ly because money is tight and other securities 
are declining. There is no speculation in their 
eyes. What they ‘‘find for their interest” is to 
hold on to their bonds. Further, there is an 
enormous holding of bonds under trusts which 
cannot be released or changed, however much 
the trustces might desire to change the invest- 
ment. In this State, for example, all trust 
moneys must be invested in mortgages on New 
York real estate, New York State bonds, or 
United States bonds. Of tliree 
of securities only the last are now obtainable 
in any considerable amount Are the trustees 
going to “‘find it for their interest” to sell their 
bonds to the Secretary of the Treasury when 
the law makes them personally liable for any 


has 


class 


these kinds 


resulting loss to their cestuds que trust? 
It is plain, therefore, that the amount 


of bonds that the Secretary can secure at any 
price whatever is extremely limited. He is 
pumping towards a vacuum, and although 
there may be no time when he cannot get 
something by extra exertion, yet the dificul- 
ty will increase all the time. Finally, the 
repeal of taxes, when it is actually agreed to 
and passed by Congress, will be slow in taking 
effect, for the reason that holders of existing 
stocks of merchandise, which 
have been paid, must be allowed time to work 
them off. 


upon taxes 





THE COLOR LINE NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Tue Georgia Legislature has at last disposed 
of the question involved in the much discussed 
Glenn bill, and in a manner which goes far to 
redeem the reputation of the State. It will be 
remembered that the lower branch some weeks 
ago passed a bill introduced by a politician 


to the extent of $5,900,000, without any appa- | named Glenn, which proposed to make it a 
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sen system is a forcible illustration of the diffi- 
culty of solving the labor problem, or any part 
of it, by any merely superficial measures of 
relief, 

The building of workmen’s cottages in 
Miilhausen dates from about 1853. Previous- 
ly to that date the city had been terribly over- 
crowded, in spite of the fact that it contained 
little more than 40,000 inhabitants. An epi- 
demic of cholera had shown the physical dan- 
gers of this crowding; some facts connected 
with the Revolution of 1848 had shown its po- 
litical dangers, All agreed that something 
must be Some of the more intel- 
ligent employers devised a system of semi- 
detached cottages (¢¢t/s ouvrieres), which were 


done, 


to be cheap enough to give the workmen a 
chance to become gradually the owners of their 
homes, and which should at the same time af- 
ford a far higher degree of comfort and much 
freer air space than they had hitherto possessed. 

Technically, these cottages were well devis- 
ed. To be sure, they were not nearly as good 
as the houses of the same price at Willimantic, 
and are not to be mentioned in the same breath 
with the slightly more expensive ones at Lud- 
low; but they were good enough for their pur- 
pose, and far better than anything to which the 
Miithausen workman had previously had ac- 
in groups of four, 
They contained 


cess. They were built 
each occupying one corner. 
two stories and a small garret; each story had 
two rooms, A garden of reasonable size was at 
The cost of such a 
place was about 3,000 franes. It was estimat- 
ed that workmen in Miilhausen had previously 
been paying arent of twenty-five francs a month 
for accommodations inferior to these, and that 
therefore a rent charge of twenty-five francs 


tached to each cottage. 


was not too high. As fast as these houses 
were built they were offered on these terms, 
with the additional important provision 
that any workman who paid 300 francs down, 
and his regular rent of twenty five francs 
a month, should at the end of thirteen years 
and five months become the owner of his 
house. It was estimated that this system of 
payments would remunerate the capitalist for 
his outlay without imposing any severe burden 
on the workingmen. 

The result was, according to the testimony 
of the employers, a complete success, and this 
testimony has been all but universally accept 
ed. The foreigner who visits Miilhausen is 
taken to see one or two of the best of these 
dwellings; he finds everything scrupulously 
clean and well provided with comfort, and he 
goes away ready to assent to the view of 
Charles Grad, that the labor question, as far 
as concerns Miilhausen, is practically solved, 
and has no longer any existence. 

To any one conversant with labor troubles, 
the solution seems too simple to be true. But 
it has never been subjected to any critical 
anaiysis, The public has heard of these ar- 
wngements from one side only—from the em- 
And, although these em- 
ployers include such men as John Dolfuss, 
they are necessity partisan 
Witnesses In a case of this kind even when 
they intend to tell the truth as wellas they can. 
Their testimony has long stood unchallenged, 


ployers of labor. 


almost of 


because the authorities, first in France and 


then in Germany, hive been interested to se- 


cure the favor of the leading men in Alsace by 
every sort of concessions except political ones, 
and have feared to weaken the position of the 
Government by rousing the hostility of the 
capitalists. 

Dr. Herkner tells a different story; and, in 
spite of all the attempts which have been made 
to answer him, his version seems in the main 
correct. It is true, he says, that the e¢fés gave 
better accommodation than had been previously 
obtainable for twenty five francs; but how many 
of the workingmen could afford to pay that 
price for any accommodation, however good ? 
Only the best-paid workmen—foremen, metal- 
workers, etc. To these the new system was a 
grand advantage, of which they were not slow to 
avail themselves. This class of tenants formed 
a body of picked men, whose condition con- 
trasted favorably with that of other workmen. 
But their supericr condition was not due to 
their dwelling in detached houses: their ability 
to dwell in detached houses was due to their 
superior condition. The system was a process 
of selection quite as much as of improvement, 

But by no means all the cottages are occu- 
pied by men of this stamp. Many of them 
are occupied by common laborers, earning 
from two frances to two and one-half francs 
a day. How is it possible for such men to 
pay a rent of twenty-five or even twenty 
francs a month ? It can only be done by 
subletting parts of the house to another fa 
mily. This is supposed to be prohibited, 
but in point of fact it is done freely. In the 
investigation at the time of the cholera dan- 
ger in 1884, one of these four-room cottages, in- 
tended fora single family, was found to be oc- 
cupied by sir families and one single man— 
forty two persons in all. If this cottage was 
of the usual size,this means only three and one- 
half cubic yards of air-space to each person. 
This was an extreme case; but less flagrant in- 
stances of the same practice are by no means 
uncommon, and the moment a house of this 
kind is occupied by more than one family, it 
fails of its original purpose. 

But this was not all. Instead of rendering 
the workman independent, it too often reduced 
him to more hopeless dependence. When a 
workman who had been paying fifteen francs a 
month for rent was tempted by the desire of 
owning a cottage to pay twenty five francs, he 
Was apt to run behind, and get into the hands 
of the money-lender. Dr. Herkney does not 
hesitate to say that ia the oldest parts of the 
eit’ the laborer has been driven out by the 
usurer and the land speculator. He declares 
boldly that the labor question has not been set- 
tled by this means; that the great mass of la- 
borers stand precisely where they did before. 

He has not confined his attention to houses 
alone. He deals with questions of wages, 
combinations, blacklisting, fines; with child 
labor, and others of the worst abuses to which 
the factory system is liable, If his story is to 
be believed, factory towns like Lowelland Law- 
rence, or even Fall River, are a paradise com- 
pared with Miilhausen. Nay, Baltic itself, 


in the worst days of the old man- 
agement, shines by contrast when com- 


pared with the picture here drawn of the 
Alsatian cotton operatives. We need not  be- 
lieve the whole of what Dr. Herkner says. 
He is largely a partisan witness, having obtain- 


ed his information from the laborers, where it 
was hard to bring it to the test of cross-cexami 
Such information is about as untrust- 
But he has said 


nation. 
worthy as anything can be. 
enough to show that there is a side of the story 
totally different from what Messrs. Dolfuss and 
Grad have allowed us to hear. The existence 
of that side shows that the problem is 
not solved, Nor is it likely to be solved by any 
simple contrivance, whether for the ownership 
of homes, or for the regulation of hours, or for 
participation in profits, The trouble lies too 
deep for that. Alsace seemed to furnish an 
example to the contrary; but Dr. Herkner has 
proved that human nature in Alsace furnishes 
no exception to the laws which govern human 
nature elsewhere. 








SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN IRELAND. 
DUBLIN, September 12, 1887. 

For some months of late, Irish newspaper read- 
ing was colorless and uninteresting. There were 
no events of special note to record except evic- 
tions, and they were described in a manifestly 
exaggerated and melodramatic manner. One 
could not regard all the evicted as injured inno- 
cents, and all the evictors as heartless tyrants, 
The speechifying in and out of Paritiament was 
little varied. Enough to note the name of the 


speaker to know what he would say, what would 
! 


| out fighting for your homes. 


be his attitude regarding every subject, and his 
view of each event. And as to the papers, every 
speaker on “ our” side was eloquent and forcible; 
every opponent, paltry and unintelligible. All 
this flatness is now changed: putting the Coer- 
cion Act into force has been the boiling point, 
and we may expect lively times this winter; the 
passions of the people and of the leaders are ris- 
ing to fever heat. At present William O’Brien, 
aspare, pale man in spectacles, is the centre of 
popular interest. Next Davitt and Dillon will 
probably be involved. Besides these, other pro 

minent public men are likely to resist the Coercion 
Act and to become the heroes of the hour. Mr. 
O’Brien is being tried at Mitchelstown under the 
Coercion Act for some cf his speeches. Remem- 
bering that they were addressed to an excitable 
peasantry in the face of evictions, one cannot ap- 
prove in cold blood ail his utterances—for in 

stance, the following: 

“If they carry out these evictions, you would 
not be men if you did not resort to every means 
in your power to resist and fight for your rights, 
Set the country in a blaze. I tell you the Eng- 
lish people would despise you and say it served 
you right if you were to be trodden down with- 
: Remember 

this, that there is nobody to oppose you except a 

parcel of broken-down landlord robbers, an 1 the 

base blood-suckers and hirelings that cling to 
them. Fight it out with these ruffians like men 
to the last act.” 
| Andsoon. Such is the attitude of Mr. O’Brien, 
and such is the spirit of his paper, Uvited lre- 
land, the newspaper which most influences the 
masses in [reland. 

Turn from O’Brien tothe audience that throng- 
ed the largest hall in Dublin, a few nights ago, to 
near a lecture from him. The Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dubiin presided. The Lord Mayor sat 
beside him. English and Irish members of Par- 
liament thronged the platform. 
were present. It was essentially a demonstration 
of Irish national feeling. When I looked at that 
vast assemblage, and reflected that some ten 
years ago no such gathering would have been 
possible—that, for one thing, no Catholic clergy- 
man of the diocese of Dublin would have been 
permitted to attend—I felt more than ever how 
| futile is the supposition that this irish national 
' feeling can remain unrecognized. Tbe demcn- 
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lev of the Mose), fireworks, masses, and a stately 
procession of the guilds and Catholic organiza- 
tions of the city, seminarists, professors, clergy, 
and bishops, to the tomb of St. Matthew. The 
subjects of discussion were preéminently the rela- 
tion of Church and State, education, Christian 
art, the care of the poor and sick, the labor ques 
tion, the education of women, the press, popular 
literature, ete. The addresses were popular in 
their character, and calculated to awaken enthu- 
siasm rather than calm discussions of the subjects 
announced, It is unusual to hear the Empevor’s 
and Bismarck’s names praised in Catnolic circles 
as on this oecasion. Bismarck’s words, uttered 
this year in defence of his conciliatory measures, 
were especially commended: ‘If 1 were a Catho- 
he, [do not suppose that I should regard the Pa 
pacy as a foreign institution, and from my stand- 
point, which I must retain as a representative of 
the Government, I concede that the Papacy 1s not 
simply a foreign, but a universal institution, and 
because it is a universal institution it isa German 
institution and for German Catholics.” The irre- 
econcilable and aggressive attitude which the 
Catholic party in Germany is assuming since the 
reconciliation of the Prussian Government with 
Rome, was shown by the fiery speech of Dr. Lie- 
ber, upon the Catholic orders, ‘‘ which are the 
sole remedy for tke evils of the present time. If 
the social chasm which exists at present is to be 
healed, all the orders must be called back, all, 
without exception—even the Jesuits, Freedom 
for ail, and for the Jesuits as well. We may be 
confident of the approval of the Holy Father if 
we do not rest until the last man and the last 
woman who is a member of an order has attained 
liberty again on German soil, and the greatest 
possible number of German sons and daughters 
can again dedicate themselves in full freedom to 
the life of aa order.” These sentiments were re- 
ceived with the most tempestuous applause, and 
have been taken up with enthusiasm by the 
Catholic press as one of the watchwords of the 
new campaign, 

The speech of Windthorst was the most notice 
able, as indicating the future policy of the party 
of which he is the leader : 


‘What is the present condition of Church poli 
ties ¢ I answer, in the words of our honored 
President, Count Ballestrem, ‘We have now a 
provisional treaty, with a truce and a line of de 
limitation,’ which must be followed by reéstab 
lishment. Much has been attained, . . . but 
all has not yet been attained. One vital port, 
the right of interference {by the Government], 
has not been disposed of. [ shall never be satis- 
fied until the former condition has been entirely 
restored. Tue negotiations with the Holy See 
regarding this right of objection undoubtedly 
continue, One declaration concerning it has been 
already reached; it 1s inadmissible that investi- 
gations should be set on foot as to the attitude of 
the clergy at elections, whicn are now a civil 
right 

* The school question is at least as important as 
the Au/turhampys, through which we have fouzbt. 
Without a change in the present condition, 1t is 
impossible to preserve taviclate a Chureh spirit. 
Our adversaries rely upon the school as an ex- 
Clusively State mstitution, but we cannot leave 
to them its sole administration, The tipal de- 
cision rests now everywhere with the State: ec- 
clesiastical activity is simply permitted, which is 
a perverse state of affairs. The Church nourished 
the schools to greatuess, and has now been reject- 
ed by them. The school laws are a fruit of the 
Kulturk unpf, and must be abolished. It will 
cost labor, but the Kulturkanpf has cost labor, 
and we have accomplished much, 

The right of the family must also be respect- 
ed. Wemust raise the imperative demand that 
all religious iustruction shall be intrasted to the 
Chereh, [shall put forward definite demands in 
the next session of the Landtag. If a teacher 
vives offence in religious instruction, the remedy 
hes with the bishop and not with the Govern- 
ment. Catholic emancipation was slowly accom- 
plished in England, and we must carry through 
similarly the emancipation of the school.” 


Windthorst’s speech was warmly applauded, 


‘The Wation. 


Evervwhere he was the hero of the occasion, 


Loud cheers were raised for him wherever he 
appeared, and people crowded about to shake his 
hand. 

The discussion of the labor question did not go 
beyond emphasizing the necessity, in behalf of 
the home and the family, of forbidding the em 
ployment of married women in manufactories; 
and until that could be obtained, it was proposed 
to limit the hours of labor im which a married 
woman could be employed to ten; shortening the 
day’s work of children, advocating the estab 
lishment of colonies of laborers, and dispensing 
with Sunday labor, 

A great effort will be made on the part of Ger 
man Catholics to celebrate the fiftieth anniver 
sary of the consecration of Leo XIII. as priest. A 
hbrary of 8,000 volumes, containing all the works 
of Cathohe authors that have appeared curing 
his pontificate, will be formed and sent to him; 
and three great excursions over the Semmering, 
the Brenner, and the St. Gotthard Passes to 
Rome were proposed. Great stress was laid on 
contributions for the German Catholic colonies 
in Palestine, which have already acquired con- 
siderable land in that country. 

The resolutions, which were adopted in private 
session amid great enthusiasm, express the senti- 
ments of the meeting. The right of the Church 
to impart religious instruction and to choose the 
appropriate text-books was insisted on, and the 
reéstablishment of the confessional schoo} de- 
mauded; Catholic religious teachers in the higher 
institutions are the organs of the Church, and 
are to be so regarded; the restoration of the tem 
poral sovereignty of the Holy See is demanded as 
essential to its freedom and independence, and 
every worldly power of divine establishment acts 
in its own interest and in the interest of perma- 
nent social order which sustains the Holy Father 
in his exalted claims; the recognition of the Pope 
as a power in political affairs is gratefully recog- 
nized. The following resolution, which I will 
quote in full, was adopted with especial exulta- 
tion: 

‘*The Catholic people of Germany has the right 
and the duty not to rest until all remnants and 
effects of the laws of the Aulturkampf are re- 
moved, especially all limitation upon the free 
residence and full and beneficent activity of all 
the Catholic orders.” 

In the closing session the Bishops of Luxemburg 
and Trier and the Archbishop of St. Maurice 
took part. The Bishop of Trier announced that 
the exhibicion of one of its most sacred relies, the 
holy seamless robe of Christ, had always been at- 
tended by momentous events, affecting the whole 
world; that the occurrence of such an event rest- 
ed with God, but the Bishop would not delay to 
expose the holy coat to the adoration of the faith- 
ful. 

At the close of the meeting a grand banquet, 
in which seven hundred participated, was given, 
and toasts were drunk to the Pope, the Emperor, 
the Episcopate, the President, Count Ballestrem, 
and the guests, and Windthorst delivered an 
additional address. The next session of the Ca- 
tholics of Germany willtake place in Degzendorf, 
in Lower Bavaria. 

The results of the late meeting are variously 
discussed. The Cologne Guzette says that such 
gatherings tend to demoralize the Ultramontaue 
masses ; that the leaders of the party let no op- 
portunity pass to incite them : ** They do not ob 
serve that their activity gradually becomes farci- 
eal. A grand and earnest sentiment did not per- 
vade the Assembly this year.” The National Zei- 


tuny believes thai the meeting reveals a distinct 
purpose to initiate action in the next session of 
the Landtag which shall have for its object to 
secure for the Church the control of the public 
schools in Prussia. The conservative ust treats 
of the matter at greater length: 
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“What bad not been previously manifest is 
now first revealed, viz., the detinite declaration 
of the purpose to secure the abolition of the Jaw 
of school inspection, and to confer upon the 
Church the direction of the schools and the su- 
preme cognizance of religious instruction, and 
the reé-tablishment of Church schools in the 
strictest sense of the term. * The teachers must 
support the bishops.’ This is the declaration ot 
Dr. Windthorst. Although this proclamation en 
countered no opposition in the meeting, yet we 
may rightfully doubt whether the more moderate 
elements of the Centre, who assumed in the last 
parliamentary campaign a somewhat cold att- 
tude towards Dr. Windthorst. will willingly per 
nut themselves to be directed in a way which will 
place them in sharp opposition to the Govern- 
ment, and again in that position of defence from 
which they sought so diligentiy to free them- 
selves, and whether they will again give Dr. 
Windthorst the supreme direction from which 
their tactics had removed him. The attempt 
will in any event be made, and it may well be 
queried how far their power of resistance will 
extend, when they run the risk of imperilling 
their position with the clerical democracy of de- 
fenders of the interests of the Church. If sim- 
ply the radical wing of Windthorst, and not the 
entire Centre, supports this atrack upon the 
sthool system of Prussia, it will be the ousiness 
of all other parties to stand upitedly together 
and with the Government in behalt of the public 
sshools, and to show the absolute hopelessness of 
Windthorst’s attack, and thereby, in advance, 
avert a conflict concerning the schools, just as in 
the session of 1883, when Windthorst’s attack 
upon the duty of all parties to sustain the public 
s*hools was unanimously rejected by the German 
Conservatives.’ 

The Germania does not go to the full extent 
of its associates, but, in place of a one-sided and 
exclusive State superintendence of schools, de 
mands a common oversight by Church and State, 

The pastorai brief of the German bishops, which 
they issued at thei recent meeting in Fulda, has 
just appeared, It is devoted mainly to a review 
of Leo XNUTL.’s services to the Church, and an ap- 
peal to fitly commemorate by gifts his fiftieth 
jubilee as priest in 1888, It complains of restric- 
tions upon the action of the Church in Germany, 
but is significantly silent in its reference to the 
State. This is another indication of how tho 
roughly the Pope has taken the direction of 
Church polities in Germany into his own hands. 

\ as las 


THE LAST OF THE GOZZADINI. 
ITALY, August 28, 1887, 

‘*DiED at Ronzano Count Giovanni Gozzadini, 
August 25, ISs7.") So ends in the male line one 
of the oldest patrician families of Italy, famous 
in the best sense of tne word, foremost as cham- 
pions of liberty, science, and literature, In 1256 
a Caudaleone Gozzadini emancipated 5,807 serfs; 
Bandilisio Gozzadini, 1554, expelled Cardinal de 
Pojet, and kept at bay Taddeo Pepoh, who aimed 
at becoming ruler of Bologna: Calorio Delfino 
Gozzadini, 1554, defied the tyranny of Oleggio; 
Pino, 1575, was foremost among those who over- 
threw the power of Pope Gregory XI.; Nanni 
headed the opponents of Zambeccari, of Bentivo- 
glio, and of the Viscontis, 1598, 1405; Giacomo 
and Delfino in the fifteenth century detied ahke 
the Pope and Bentivogho; Camillo, in the pre- 
sence of Charles V. and Clement VIL, made 
Antonio de Leyva swallow his insolent threats. 
The history of the Gozzadinis during the republic 
presents a tragic spectacle of struggle, exile, im- 
prisonment, and death, The family was ex- 
tremely numerous: at one and the same time 
ninety-five maies were living, all Guelphs. 
They gave fourteen professors to the Univer- 
sity of Bologna, among these the celebrated 
Bettisia, professor of jurisprudence, one of the 
many Italian women who adorned the thirteenth 
century. The list’of Gozzaainis ambassadors and 
senators is too long to enumerat», Benno Gozza 
dini, podesta of Milan, in 1257 excavated the Na- 
viglio Canal, leading from Milan to Abbiate- 
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the volume of dainty verse—these the American 
publisher gives us at prices with which his Eng- 
lish brother, who works at the disadvantage of 
shaving to deal fairly and honestly with bis au- 
thors, cannot compete; the exhaustive mono- 
graph, the exact reproduction of a medieval 
text, the report of the latest scientific experi- 
ments—these are caviare to the general, and no 
publisher finds it worth his while to ‘‘ pirate ” 
them. But these books specialists and students, 
who are usually men of limited incomes, must 
have, even though the Government shows its ap 
preciation and encouragement of learning by 
adding twenty-five per cent. duty to the always 
high cost of the books. One cannot but wonder 
what will be the judgment of posterity on a na- 
tion that, while claiming to be the most generally 
enligbtened and educated in the world, collected 
such a tariff on imported books at the very time 
that one of the most perplexing problems before 
its statesmen was how to reduce its revenue! 
What other civilized country levies such a tax ? 

Professional men are, it is true, allowed to im- 
port, free of duty, books to be used by them in 
their profession; the Government thus recogniz- 
ing the value of their services. This return is, 
however, in appearance merely, and is usually 
nullified. The active professional man imports 
his books through the mails as soon as they are 
published, having found that on small parcels of 
books the expenses for boxing, freight, and fees 
more than equal the duty on books arriving by 
post. To the large number of students that can- 
not claim that the chosen study to which they 
are devoting all their leisure is their profession, 
ever this semblance of a return is denied, and 
yet their productions are often of decided value, 

But there is another and even broader view of 
the matter: to increase the facilities of the peo- 
ple for gettinz books would be to increase the 
means for general culture. The words ‘‘sweet- 
ness and light” have been so misused that they 
have almost a slang effect, but they do embody 
one of the greate-t needs of this great American 
people, and anything that will tend to the more 
general diffusion of sweetness and light should be 
welcomed by our Government instead of being 
alinost shut out by a heavy dutrc, Has the time 
not come when the enticing of emigrants from 
the overcrowded countries of the Old World is 
secondary in importance to the giving to the 
citizens of our own country every means for 
leading a higher, more intellectual, more spirit 
ual life ¢ Would that the Milton that wrote, As 
good almost kill a man as kill a good book, : 
Many aman lives a burden to the earth; buta 
good booke is the pretious life-blood of a master 
spirit, imbalm’d and treasur’d up on purpose to 
a life beyond life.” were now alive to write of 
this practice of allowing emigrants—some good, 
some “burdens to the earth’’—to enter freely, 
and settle our lands, while ‘‘ good bookes” are 
forced td pay a heavy duty ! 

Will not the Nation start a crusade, in which 
every newspaper, every scholar, every student, 
and every book-lover shall be invited to join, in 
favor of the total repeal of the tariff on books ? 

Yours respectfully, 
, Wa. DALLAM ARMES. 

OAKLAND, CAL., September 16, 1887. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN PRACTICAL PHI- 
LANTHROPY. 
To THE Eprvor oF THE NaTION: 

Sim: Five years ago two Boston gentlemen, 
moved by the miseries of tenement-house life, 
undertook to help the poor to help themselves to 
better homes. To this end they planned care- 
fully and built thoroughly a block of wceoden 
houses, differing from the ordinary tenement- 


houses by which they were surrounded chiefly ! 


in that they provided tenements strictly whole- 
some from a sanitary standpoint, and strictly 
private and disconnected with every other, at 
ten dollars a month, 7. e., about a dollar a month 
more than the same amount of room fetched in 
one of the old-fashioned tenement-houses near by. 
The building was only two stories high, but long 
and narrow. On each floor there were nine tene- 
ments ; but these were wholly separate one from 
another, having each a private outside door, 
reached from the street through a private yard 
(some ten by fifteen feet in area), and opening 
into a private entry leading to the three rooms 
and water-closet, of which the tenement itself 
consisted. A private cemented cellar also went 
with each tenement. 

The cellars were dry and wholesome; the walls 
throughout, for greater cleanliness, were painted 
instead of papered, The sanitary arrangements, 
ventilation, etc., were planned and kept in order 
under the personal direction of one of the own- 
ers, himself a physician of large experience and 
sound practical knowledge. Thus these tene- 
ments offered at a small cost the great prime 
factors of a home—seclusion aud healthfulness ; 
and it was supposed that, from among the many 
who are crowded into noisy and filthy tenements, 
some, at least, of the kind often described as 
‘the wortby poor” would jump at the chance 
to secure for themselves clean and comfortable 
homes, 

But what has been the result ¢ It turns out 
that the tenements have never been appreciated 
and are not sought for. The owners, having 
spent time and money in vain and without even 
the reward of appreciation, have become fully 
persuaded that the dwellers in cheap tenements 
are not ‘oppressed,’ “ ground down,” or even 
dissatistied with their homes; that they love 
darkness rather than light, publicity more than 
privacy, the fellowship of the crowd more than 
the retirement of the home. It is abundantly 
demonstrated that in that region extra comfort 
and cleam is not deemed worth an extra 
rental—m 
ever much grumbling there may be, there is not 


wrt, that among these people, how- 


enough dissatisfaction with the existing order of 
things in tenement-houses to bring about a change 
when it becomes not only possible but easy. So 
far as can be learned by the writer, who has been 
an attentive, though disinterested, observer of the 
experiment, failure has come, not from any ex- 
trinsic Causes—such as petty meddling by the 
owners, indiscreet management, etc.—but wholly 
and exclusively from the indifference of those 
whom it was hoped to benetit. Moreover, it 
would seem to be proved that in that neighbor- 
hood the ills of tenement-house life are not super- 
ficial, but constitutional ; and if this be so, they 
are probably curable only by some such radical 
treatment as a change in human nature, 

Respectfully, W. T. SEDGWICK. 
95 MT. VERNON STREET, Boston 


SILVER COINAGE. 
To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 

SrR: The United States cannot become the 
dumping ground of silver, for the reason that 
silver is already cheaper in this country than in 
any other nation in the world. In England the 
ecinage rate of silver is 14.28 ounces of silver to 
1 of gold, in Portugal 149 to 1, in the Scandina- 
vian States 14.88 to 1, in Austria-Hungary 15.5 
to 1, in Russia and India 15 to 1; in Germany, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, and Greece it 
is coined at 15', ounces to 1 ounce of gold, while 
in the United States the coinage rate is 16 ounces 
of silver to 1 ounce of gold. 

France’s stock of silver coin is worth in gold at 
home $555,000,000; it would be worth no more 
here. None of the stocks of silver coins could be 





purchased in any of the nations for less Luan their 
value in gold, which, as we have seen, is above 
the coinage value of silver in the United States. So 
much, then, for the silver coins of other nations. 

The silver that has gone into the arts has bad la- 
bor added to it, and its value is therefore greater 
than that of the silver coined, which disposes of 
that source of supply. What have we left ‘ Silver 
bullion ! None of the nations to which ** Anti- 
Silver” refers (in your issue of September 15), ex- 
cept Mexico and South America, produce any 
silver bullion, but instead are constant absorbers 
of it, and get their supply from the United 
States, Mexico, and South America. England, 
while she fixes the price of silver bullion, keeps 
no stock on hand—it is a mere hand-to-mouth 
business with her. India and China demand 
from England every ounce of silver bullion she 
can secure from the countries that produce it, 
and they pay for it at full coinage rates in gold. 
England is the silver broker of the world, and 
she carries on her trade at great protit to herself, 
but at great detriment to the United States, 
Mexico, and South America. 

There is therefore no surplus silver bullion in 
the world to be had for the purposes of coinage 
into ‘‘ facsimile silver dollars,” as all the metal is 
required in the balances of trade for the East, 
As England has long been getting the 50 per 
cent. profit, simply because the United States 
Government does not throw open her mints to 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver, there is 
no opportunity for any nation to go into the 
“facsimile” scheme, even uf they were so dis- 
posed ; and your comment that * coins eract/y 
like the genuine silver dollar cannot be produced 
in a chimney corner,” remains tiue. 

This silver-coinage business, to men who fancy 
all the earth was made for gold dollars, is easily 
disposed of ; but for men who study into the 
facts of history and of nature, and who, above 
all, have a little reverence for the wisdom of the 
Almighty in making both gold and silver for the 
benefit of mankind, it takes on a might and ma 
jesty that some men are not likely to compre- 
hend, EK. J. FARMER, 


CLEVELAND, O., September 19, S87, 


| Wethink that Mr. Farmer has misconceiv 
ed to some extent the point made by ‘* Anti 
Silver.” iis inquiry, as we understand it, was 
in substance this: Why may not anybody buy 
112'5 grains of silver 910 fine, paying there- 
for about 75 cents, the present market price, 
and fashion it into an American silver dollar 
exactly like the genuine, and then pass it in 
trade for 100 cents, pocketing the difference, 
and repeating the operation ad l4itum? To 
do this it is not necessary to go to the European 
stocks of silver coin or to go anywhere outside 
of the United States. The metal required for 
such an operation can be bought any day in 
Wall Street or at any silver-smelting establish- 
ment in the country. 

Regarding the designs of the Almighty in 
making both gold and silver, we have no infor 
mation that we consider worth much for pur- 
poses of controversy. Mr, Henry George and the 
Rev. Dr. McGlynn are just now making great 
pretences to know what His designs weiec in 
making the earth generally; and since gold and 
silver are among its component parts, these 
gentlemen would be able to meet Mr, Farmer 
on terms of equality. —Ep, Natron. } 





HENRY CLAY’S ABOLITIONISM., 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION; 


Sir: Carl Schurz, in his Life of Henry Clay, 
omits an important point in telling of the peti- 
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papers from 1788 to 1877 [1887], local histories, 
hives and letters of public men, Congressional de- 
bates and documents, and Niles’ Register. The 
recognized standard histories of the United 
States are almost a blank on tbis important sub 
ect 

We receive from E, & J. B. Young & Co., 
American agents of the Arundel Society, one of 
their last publications, the Virgil from the Duomo 
of Orvieto, It is in the usual style of the So 
ciety’s reproductions, but we can hardly approve 
the selection of such a subject from this magnifi 
‘ent sterehouse of art, where, in the great fres- 
coes of Signorelli, are such stupendous fragments 
equally available, We doubt, in fact, if the sub 
jects in the dado, the arabesques, and the small 
Dante pictures which form part of the decoration, 
are really by the master, and not scholars’ work 

part, indeed, of his general scheme, but not by 
his hand or of his design. They are too inferior 
in merit to the great work with which they are 
associated to be readily accepted, and this doubt 
should have weighed with the Society rather 
than the convenience of finding an isolated sub 
ject of this character. If it be by Signorelli, it 
has none of his characteristic qualities or power, 
and on that ground is objectionable. If, as we 
believe, not bis at all, no excuse for reproducing 
it is given. 

Leonardo's * Adoration of the Magi” is further 
analyzed in its conception and working out, as 
shown by various cartoons, by M, Eug¢ne Miinutz, 
in L’Art for August 15 (Macmillan). M. Paul 
Leroi prints the hst of acquisitions made by the 
Government from the collection of this year’s 
Salon for distribution to provincial museums, 
ete., finding much to criticise in the selection of 
paintings and drawings, and somewhat (if less) 
in that of statuary, ete. Im the latter class he 
praises the choice of the powerful group by Em 
manuel Fremiet, ‘‘ A Gorilla carrying off a Wo- 
man,” which received the medal of honor ; and 
M. Leroi takes oceasion to narrate the life of the 
artist. A photogravure of this piece of sculpture 
accompanies the article, and offers a striking 
object-lesson in the Development theory. 

Le Livre for September introduces a series of 
articles on the leading French bibliographers and 
the great bibliophiles of our day, by M. Gustave 
Pawlowski, who begins with the director of the 
National Library, M. Léopold Delisle. A fine 
portrait of this not more energetic and learned 
than amiable character justifies the writer's 
praise of him as an admirable organizer: ex- 
ecutive force is written in every lineament. He 
has known, says M, Pawlowski, how to attract 
private beneficence and to secure exceptional ap 
propriations from the Government. His singu 
lar penetration in the matter of the stolen Libri 
MSs. which found their way into the Ashburn 
ham collection, and the obstacles which have pre- 
vented their return to the libraries of France, 
are duly set forth. M. Delisle’s scholarly activity 
is shown to bave been enormous, and to have 
been unchecked by his promotion, thirteen years 
ago, to his present responsible post. 

The ten volumes forming the second series of 
the new 60-centime ** Collection d Auteurs cé- 
lbres ~ have now been published (Paris: Marpon 


& Flammarion; Boston: Schoenhof), They ap- 
pear weekly, each one containing a complete 
work very well printed andina convenient form. 
The second series contains Théophile Gautier’s 
‘Jettatura, Jules Sandeau’s * Madeleine,” and 
\myot’s charming old translation of the Greek 
story of Longus, * Daphnis et Chloé? (though why 
the editors should bave included this in a collee 
tion which is devoted to the publication, in a 
good and cheap form, of works by modern and 
contemporary writers, it would not be easy to 
say There are given, from less well-known 


riters, ‘La Mansarde’ of Jules Claretie, who is 


now directeur of the Thcéatre-Francais, and ‘ Le 
Roman rouge’ of Catulle Mendés, who created, a 
quarter of a century ago, the poetic school of the 
** Parnassiens,” 

A year and a half ago we mentioned the publi- 
cation ot the first volume of Prof. von Holtzen 
dorff’s *‘ Handbuch des Voélkerrechts.’ The second 
and third volumes have now appeared, pp. x1i, 
672, and xv, 707 (Hamburg: J. F. Richter). A 
fourth volume is expected. We shall recur to 
this important work, 


Franklin, during the period covered by the 
fourth volume of Mr. Bigelow’s edition of his 
Works (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), viz., from 1767 to 
1772, inclusive, was still residing abroad as colo 
nial agent, and made his first and second visits to 
Panis in 1767 and 1769. Much of his correspond- 
ence and contributions to the press relates to the 
impending separation of the colonies, the open- 
ing letter to Lord Kames being a tine example of 
foresight and prophecy. sritish advocates, in 
our day, of Imperial Federation can read his 
sketch of a hke scheme for binding America to 
the mother country, with the provision of repre- 
sentation in Parliament, when not only the main- 
land should have its delegates, but the outlying 
islands —Barbadoes, etc., 4; Bermuda, etc., in ro- 
tation, 1; Newfoundland and St. John’s, 1; and 
soon, The practical side of our philosopher finds 
vent in suggestions for spare eating before going 
on shipboard ; resorting to a silk hammock t 


) 
avoid Jightning strokes ; for learning to swim, 
making chimneys draw, cultivating silk, select- 
ing glasses for the eyes ; for a new alphabet and 
reformed spelling (with a selection from Addison 
in phonetic type), and much more, He proves 
by experiment the greater difficulty of traction 
when boats are towed in shallow waters ; shows, 
from his own boyish experience, that one might 
cross the Channel with the aid of a kite ; specu- 
lates on the origin of coal, and cn the absence of 
dialect and accent in America. He sifts in much 
sound free-trade doctrine (anticipating Adam 
Smith), which his Pennsylvania admirers must 
read with averted faces, if that feat be possible 

While writing, on May 14, 1768, from London, 
‘‘a great mob of coal porters fills the street, car- 
rying a wretch of their business upon poles, to be 
ducked and otherwise punished at their pleasure 
for working at the old wages.” He witnessed, 
also, the Wilkes and Liberty tumultuous Middle- 
sex election of 1768; and could report, in addition 
to the above, within a year, ‘‘ riots in the coun- 
try about corn: riots about work-houses : 
riots of colliers ; riots of weavers; . . . riots 
of sawyers ; riots of sailors; . . . riots of gov- 
ernment chairmen; riots of smugglers,” ete. Visit- 
ing treland in 1772, he looked in on the Parlia 

ment, which ‘‘makes a most respectable figure, 
with a number of very good speakers in both par- 
ties, and able men of business”; and by *' a loud, 
unanimous aye” he was invited to a seat on the 
floor, This was against precedent, the privilege 

f 


being reserved for members of the English Par 


hament: but the Speaker ‘t supposed the House 


would consider the American assemblies as Eng 
lish parliaments.” Cochin’s familiar portrait 
of Franklin is the frontispiece of this volume, 


— While Mr. Rgander Matthews is condemning 
the ‘‘condensations “of the British Warnes and 
Wards, and English authors are sighing over the 
wholesale appropriations of the American Mun- 
ros and Ogilvies, the great German publishing 
house of F. A. Brockbaus bas descended into the 
same galley. In its collection of Spanish authors 
(published in the original) are included a number 
of works of the Spanish novelist Trueba, which 
are sold largely to the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries of South America, but for which the author 
never received any compensation, He at last 


} 


protested in an open letter to the firm of Rrock- 


haus against the use made of his literary proper- 
ty,and the Deutsche Schriftsteller-Zeitung re- 
printed his letteras anarayvmentum ad hominem 
at the time the question of concluding a literary 
convention between Germany and Spain was be- 
ing discussed, As the writer handled the Brock- 
hauses without gloves, calling them ‘‘ audacious, 
not to say shameless,” and speaking of their hav- 
ing transgressed the eighth commandment, the 
members of the firm, Messrs, Eduard, Rudolph, 
and Albert Brockhaus, sued the editor of the 
Schriftsteller-Zeitung, Dr. W. Lange, for libel 
before a civil court. The court, however, agreed 
with the defendant in considering the appropria- 
tion of unprotected intelectual property a repre- 
hensible and immoral action. and accordingly ac- 
quitted Dr. Lange, From this judgment the firm 
appealed to a higher court, their counsel alleging 
that in publishing the works of Spanish authors 
in the original they had only been following the 
example of the publisher Tauchnitz in his ‘* Col- 
lection of British Authors,” and that the letter of 
Senor Trueba hfd evidently been published in 
the Schriftsteller-Zeitung with the sole intent of 
injuring their business. T 





e Opposing counsel, 
however, showed that the example of the Tauch- 
nitz collection was badly chosen, inasmuch as 
that firm, like Cotta and other German publish- 
ers, had invariably paid the English authors for 
their reprints; and the plaintiff finally added in- 
sult to injury by reading Brockhaus’s own defini- 
tion of literary piracy from the article on “ Nach- 
druck” in the edition of the ‘ Conversations-Lex- 
ikon’ of 1824. That article detined ‘‘ Nachdruck ” 
as **that literary piracy which, detiantly mock- 
ing atright and custom, seeks its aim in reaping 
what others have sowed. The business of a re- 
printer is base, he is publiely despised, his trade is 
immoral,” ete., ete. Dr. Lange furthermore 
pointed out that the volume containing the arti- 
cle bears, as the motto of the sixth edition of the 
‘Conversations-Lexikon,’ the words of Calderon: 
**As written by the author, not as printed by 
theft, whose task it is to ruin the task of others.” 
The higher court has just affirmed the judgment 
of the lower, 


~The Germans have learned something from 
Donnelly and other Baconians. They would take 
from Bacon as a philosopher as much as follow- 
ers of Delia Bacon would add to bim as a drama- 
tist. Eugene Reichel has published in Stuttgart 
a critical study entitled, ‘Who Wrote the No- 
vum Organon?’ That the writer of that work 
could not be Francis Bacon, Reicbel argues, not 
without plausibility. His tactics are similar to 
those of the Biblical critics who trace to Mark 
alone the original of the other three Gospels, and 
then in that lowest deep a lower deep or ano- 
nymous ‘* Protevangelion.” So Reichel, by an 
elaborate analysis, detects in the ‘ Novum Orga- 
non’ an original work, overlaid and often marred 
by Baconian superfetation—a work more poeti- 
cal and, indeed, philosophical, than was to be ex 
pected from Bacon's make of mind. Satisfied 
thus that Bacen plagiarized everythipg worth 
having in the book which is the corner-stone of 
his fame, the Teutonic critic next inquires who 
was the real writer of the manuscript from which 
Bacon stole his thunder. His first thought was that 
that original must have been Shakspere. But then 
he judged that the great dramatist was born a lit- 
tle too late, and must have impregnated whatever 
he penned with more poetry. The final conelu- 
sion of Reichel is, that the true originator of the 
world-famous and epoch-making ‘ Organon’ was 
a teacher of Bacon’s, who, taken suddenly sick, 
on his death-bed intrusted his philosophical ma- 
nuseript for publication to his promising pupil. 
That Bacon— aware that dead men tell no tales— 
should bave stamped the work here and there 
with hisown finger-marks in order to hide the 
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From time to time other undertakings of a si- 
milar cast occupied his attention. He prepared 
for the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
a memoir on the present state of the English lan 
guage in the United States, with a vocabulary 
of real and supposed Americanisms—which af 
terwards grew into a separate publication of 
much interest. An essay on the pronunciation 
of the Greek language, in which he advocated a 
return to the old Reuchlinian method, based on 
that of the modern Greeks, attracted much atten- 
tion, and brought him into correspondence with 
many eminent scholars of Europe and America. 
Among the latter was Peter S. Duponceau of 
Philadelphia, whose well-known Report on the In- 
dian Languages had just laid the foundation of the 
study of American linguistics, destined to revcela 
tionize the whole science of comparative philolo- 
gy. Pickering read it with delight. He saw at 
a glance the immense gain to his favorite science 
which must flow from this study, and entered 
upon its pursuit with an enthusiasm that never 
remitted. It is somewhat remarkable that the 
eminent men who were then engaged in this in 
quiry, and whose works, achieved fifty years 
ago, have nct been superseded or even equalled 
by their successors, were nearly all statesmen 
whose Lves had been given to public affairs. Of 
Jefferson—from whom a striking letter on the 
subject appears in this volume—and of Gallatin, 
nothing need be said. Duponceau bad been As 
sistant Secretary of State under Livingston, and 
was afterwards a noted lawyer and publicist in 
Philadelphia. Pickering, though belonging to a 
younger generation, was quickly received into 
this distinguished company, and the resulting 
correspondence forms a large and interesting por- 
tion of his biography. In Europe, another illus- 
trious statesman and scholar, Baron William von 
Humboldt, became deeply interested in the same 
study, and was added to the circle of his corre 
spondents. 

Incited by this companionship. John Pickering 
began a course of studies and publications which 
socen gained for him a wide reputation. He pub- 
lished in 1820, in the Proceedings of the American 
Academy, a memoir ** Ona Uniform Orthogra- 
pby forthe Indian Languages of North America,” 
which was received with general approval, and 
has been the basis of the system on which nearly 
all the Indian and many of the African and 
Oceanic dialects bave since been reduced to 
writing. With the aid of an educated native, he 
prepared a grammar of the Cherokee language, 
which had been partly printed, when the famous 
invention of the syllabic alphabet of George Guess 
pul a stop to the work It had, however, ad 
vanced far enough to be of much scientifie value. 
He undertook and accomplished the arduous task 
of deciphering, copying, and editing for publica- 
tion the * Manuscript Dictionary of the Abnaki 
Language,’ by Sebastian Rasle, the celebrated 
and unfortunate Jesuit nussionary, who was 
killed in a battle between the Indians and the 
Enghtsh in 1724, and whose work, since it was 
thus made known, bas been a mine of wealth to 
American philologists. 

Toenumerate all the productions of | 
active and versatile intellect—his lectures and 


‘ickering’s 
addresses on various subjects, his contributions to 
periodicals and to the American Encyclopedia, 
his papers prepared for learned societies, his 
pamphlets on legal questions, and his many other 
publications—is here impossible. Two matiers, 
however, sheuld be mentioned in which he took 
a special interest. He was the founder, and un 
til his death the President, of the American 
Oriental Society, which tor forty years has main 
tained a most useful and honorable activity ¢ and 
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pedition, and thus an example was set which, 
as followed in our own Bureau of Ethnology 
and by other governments, has furnished impor- 
tant aid for the study and development of those 
sciences, 

His death, on the 5th of May, 1846, in his seven- 
tieth year, closed a life which may be said to 
have been typical of that of the American scho- 
lar in the earlier period Uf our national history. 
At that time every man of marked ability and 
large attainments found himself drawn into many 
lines of activity. He could rot be only a scho- 
lar; he must be also a worker in public affairs, 
an organizer, and a pioneer in various ways. He 
opened mines which others were to work, and 
laid foundations on which his successors might 
build. His powers were clearly, if not fully, ap 
parent to his contemporaries, and bis many pub- 
lic acts made him conspicuous for the time. But 
his engrossing occupations too commonly denied 
him leisure for any great work, worthy of his 
talents. Perhaps, also, the time was not ripe for 
such work; and so the memory of his acts and 
worth faded with the recollection of those who 
knew him, Those whoknew John Pickering had 
reason to cherish the remembrance of one who 
united in person and character an unusual en- 
dowment of the traits which win admiratiou and 
esteem, Of commanding stature, with capa- 
cious forehead and well-marked features, expres- 
sive at once of intellect and benignity, his aspect 
was always impressive and prepossessing. Natu 
ral benevolence and early familiarity with the 
most cultivated society gave his manners a 
thoughtful and kindly courtesy which was ex- 
ceedingly engaging. Unselfish and unassuming, 
he shrank from promiaence, and accepted un- 
willingly the precedence which bis associates 1n 
every assemblage were eager to concede to him. 
His life may almost be said to have been passed 
in refusing honors. That he should have de- 
clined the office of Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania is perhaps most to be regretted. 
That institution lost a great benefit, and he him- 
self the opportunity of a work worthy of his 
powers. 

ven in his biography, which has been so long 
delayed, the destiny which bas withheld the just 
recognition of his great merits seems to pursue 
him. The book is admirably written, and full of 
interest. Reminiscences of the Revolutionary 
period and of our earlier diplomacy are followed 
by personal sketches and letters ef noted scholars 
and politicians of Europe and America, who 
flourished during the following sixty years. Itis 
impossible not to regret that the same modest 
pride which in John Pickering himself shrank 
from public distinction, has induced his descend- 
ants to reserve for ‘private circulation” the 
story of a life which well deserves to be widely 
known, as an example to scholars and an honor to 
his profession and bis country. 


RECENT LAW BOOKS. 


rue fourth edition of Judge Jameson's ‘ Treatise 
on Constitutional Conventions’ (Chicago: Calla- 
ghan & Co.) will be welcomed by students of 
Constitutional Law and of American politics. 
And it comes in good time, in this anniversary 
year of our chief couvention. It was originally 
called out by certain large claims of power for 
these conventions made in Illinois in 182, and 
was published in 1806. The sober, rational, and 
well-supported views of the author, as regards 
these remarkable bodies and their subordination 
to the established legislatures and existing con 
stitutions, are well known; ‘‘ We are to conceive 
of the Constitutional Convention . . .) as an 
adaptation to constitutional uses of an institution 
originally revolutionary, . . . Whose me- 
thods and purposes Were alien and hostile to es- 


tablished laws and constitutions.” ‘It is charged 
with a detinite, and not a discretionary and inde- 
terminate, function. It always acts under a com- 
mission, for a purpose ascertained and limited by 
law or by custom. Its principal feature, as con- 
tradistinguished from the Revolutionary Con- 
vention, is that at every step and moment of its 
existence it is subaltern; it is evoked by the side 
and at the call of a government preéxisting and 
intended to survive it, for the purpose of admi 
nistering to its special needs. It never supplants 
the existing organization. It never governs.” 
Less satisfactory appears to be Judge Jaaieson’s 
doctrine of sovereignty, or rather of the opera- 
tions of the sovereign authority in dividing power 
between the Union and the States (e. g., in see. 
92). The great and solid merit of the book 
lies in its authentic collection of the facts relat 
ing to our conventions, and of the chief cases and 
opinions bearing upon them, and in the clear and 
judicious reasoning of the author in discussing 
them. He has evidently bestowed much pains 
upon this edition. The questions lately in de- 
bate in Rhode Island as to the legislative power 
to call a convention to make a new constitution 
or to amend the old one, in cases where there is a 
provision already existing for amending the con 
stitution in a different way, are discussed ina 
eonvincing manner. The author sustains the 
doctrine of ex-Chief-Justice Bradley and other 
eminent lawyers of Rhode Island, as against the 
advisory opinion of the judges of the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island, whe denied the constitu 
tionality of such a call. We do not observe, 
however, any citation of Judge Bradley’s pam- 
phiet on ‘“* Methods of Amending Constitutions,’ 
from which the author appears to have drawn 
valuable material, This is an inexcusable omis- 
sion. Excellent matter is found in the Ap- 
pendix, especially in Appendix B, which gives 
a “complete list of Constitutional Conven- 
tions held in the United States,” and in Ap 
pendix E, where the author gives some of the 
authorities in favor of the sound view that 
opinions given, under the laws or constitutions of 
some States, by the judges to cther departinents 
are merely advisory. He does not, however, 
cite the opinion of the Maine Supreme Court as- 
serting a contrary doctrine. 

‘A Treatise on the Power to Enact, Passage, 
Validity, and Enforcement cf Municipal Police 
Ordinances,’ by Nelson T. Horr and Alton A, 
Bemis of the Cleveland bar (Cincinnati; Robert 
Clarke & Co.), is an instructive and valuable lit- 
tle work in a neglected field of law. * The first 
aim of this book 1s to show, in as concise a man- 
ner as is consistent with clearness, the extent to 
which police regulation may be exercised, under 
general and special powers, and to formulate 
rules that will be applicable in determining the 
validity of police ordinances.” The authors state 
that they have given ** references to all the decid- 
ed cases on the subject inthe United States, Eng- 
land, and Canada.” We are not aware of any 
other treatise wholly devoted to this subject, al- 
though it is in a general way included within the 
scope of such a book as Dillon’s ‘ Municipal Cor- 
porations.’ This volume, which seems to be 
welland thoroughly done, will be found of great 
use by those who are concerned with the making 
and interpretation of the local legislation of our 
towns and cities. Where did the authors tind the 
Latin in their statement that ‘\ It was said in a 
very general way that ordinances must be fid 
legii et rationalii”/ 

Mr. A. Parlett Lloyd of the Baltimore bar 
publishes a small ‘ Treatise on the Law of Divorce’ 
(Houghton, Mifin & Co.), which is intended 
partly for lawyers and = partly for laymen, 
‘avoiding,’ says the preface, ‘techni “al jan 
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guage and unfamiliar phraseology as far as prac 
tical (sic], aiming to make the work interesting 
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and instructive to personsof the laity who desire 
to post themselves in the matter.” The book is 
the fruit of a great deal of intelligent labor, and 
will be found very instructive by both of the 
classes for which it is intended. There are twen 
ty-tive chapters, covering the various topics lik: 

ly to be dealt with in such a treatise; but about 
two-fifths of the entire volume is contained in 
chapter vi, which enumerates in a compact form 
the *‘causes for divorce, sta 
and important decisions in the States and Terri 
tories,” as wellas Canala. In this chapter it is 
curious to read the statement for South Car 
It is this: ‘So strict has been the policy of 
State against divorce that provision has been m 
making marriage indissoluble by law; and, sin 

the Revolution, divorce of any kind, either by a 
court of justice or the Legislature, is unknow! 

In 1872 a divorce act was passed, but this was re 

pealed by act of 1878, Grant, 128. C. 20; Matt 

son, 1 Strob. 587." The reader wonders how this 
could be, until be remembers that a majority of 
the people of South Carolina have been slaves 


among whom divorce was unknown for anothe! 
reason, namely, th 
Mr. Lloyd is eccentric in his citation of cases 
Largely he cites them without giving the name 


marriage was meKnOWwWn 





of the case at all. Sometimes he cites only by 
one name, in the manner illustrated in the quo- 
tation just made; and sometimes in the usual 
way. A singular statement is made on p, 17: 

‘*Eminent authorities contend that presump 
tion of death after seven years is not conclusive 
or that it 1s absolutely necessary that seven years 
should elapse before the presumption of death is 
raised when there are other facts, such as health 
of the party, etc., which may be proved to show a 
strong probability that the party did not live that 
long.” 

Neither the law nor tue English of that passage 
is satisfactory. And what is meant by thisr 
mark on p. 212: ** The husband owes to the wif 
a comfortable support . . .; and when, by 
wrongful conduct, he p/ights his troth, for 





her to legal remedies, the law will recognize h 
right of maintenance”: The italics are ours. In 
various respects the writer might, in another edi 
tion, improve his English. And he has ad 
right to look for another edition. 

‘The Law relating to Banks and their Deposit 
ors and to Bank Collections,’ by Albert S_ Bolles, 
editor of the Bankers Mayazine and Profess 
of Mercantile Law in the Wharton School of 
Finance (Homans Publishing Co.), is a book which 
is designed primarily for bankers, **to present, 
in language which can be easily and fully un 
derstood, the law of banking contained in the 
reported decisions of American and the English 
courts.” But, as might be expected in such an 
undertaking, the author has had his eve on the 
lawyers also: ** While thus having the bankir 
class at shorter range than the members of thi 
legal profession, | have tried to make a work 
that would also be helpful to lawyers.” The 
book has not the fulness in the citation of cases 
that would be found in a pure law book, and it 
is by no means ail that could be desired by a 
lawyer in its treatment of the cases ; but it ap 
pears to be accurately and carefully prepared 
and will be found by the practising lawyer: 
important manual. It is an odd slip to present 
our old friead Lord Justice 
Justice Turner. 

Mr. Richard Wynkoop’s ‘ Vessels and Voyages, 


as regulated by Federa! Statutes and 





Instructions and Decisions’ (D. Van Nostra 
is a useful and, apparently, a very w 
vised and carefully executed book. It includes 
rewritten and enlarged, what the author ha 


viously published on 
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and also much else. v s expe 
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and critical description. Bering was on the Sf, 
Peter, and in the beginning of November he 
found bimself near Bering’s Island, east of Kam- 
tchatka, where the sick and weary crew had the 
final catastrophe before them. Bering, who, 
since August, had suffered from scurvy, which 
of course greatly impaired his usefulness as com- 
mander, was here attacked by inflammation of 
the bowels, and died December 20, 1741, in a 
sand-hole on the beach of Bering Island, where 
he was buried. 
wooden cross, for which a stone monument was 
substituted in 1822. The description of the melan- 
choly days spent on Bering Island is one of the 
most interesting chapters in Mr. Lauridsen’s book 

In chapter viii the author speaks of the fauna 
of Bering Island, and we venture to quote what 
be says about Steller’s sea-cow, which became ex- 
tinct towards the close of the last century: 


On bis grave was erected a 


‘*The most interesting animal on Bering Island 
was the sea-cow (Rhytina Stelleri), a very large 
and ponderous animal, eight and nine metres 
long and weighing about three tons. It was re- 
lated to the dugong and lamentin of the south- 
ernseas, Its habitat seems to have been contined 
to the shores of the Commander Islands, where it 
was found in great numbers, Its flesh was very 
excellent food, it was most eagerly sought after, 
and the greed of the Siberian hunters extermi- 
nated the entire species in less than a generation. 
The last specimen is said to have been killed in 
1768, and the museums have had much difficulty 
in securing perfect skeletons. Inhis ‘ Vega Expe- 
dition,’ NordenskjOld tries to show that sea-cows 
were seen much later, even as late as 1854; but as 
he bases his conjectures chiefly on statements of 
the inhabitants of the Aleutian Islands, who, 
according to what Leonhard Stejneger has re- 
cently proved, confounded the sea-cow with a 
dolphin without a dorsal fin, there seems to be 
no reason for modifying the results arrived at by 
Baer, Brandt, and Middendort?.” 

{t will be remembered that Mr. Leonhard 
Stejneger has recently explored the Kamtchatka 
country for the Smithsonian Institution, and 
brougbt home several complete specimens of sea- 
cow skeletons, which are now in the United States 
National Museum in Washington. 

The results of Bering’s voyages the author sums 
up as follows: 

‘By Bering’s undertaking a great continent 
was scientifically explored, a vast Arctic coast, 
the longest in the world, was surveyed, a new 
route to the western world was found, and the 
way was paved for Russian colonization be- 
yond the « acifie Ocean, while enormous sources 
of wealth—a Siberian Eldorado—were opened on 
the Aleutian Islands for the fur-hunter and adven- 
turer. Bering was for Russia what Columbus and 
Cook were for Spain and England—a great dis- 
coverer, a hardy, indefatigable, and honest pio- 
neer for science, culture, and commerce.” 

The volume, which contains various facts never 
before published, and which, by the way, is sup 
plied with four excellent maps and two illustra- 
tions, fully justifies the author's conclusions. 


Reneissance in Italy: The Catholic Reaction. 
By John Addington Symonds. 2 vols. 
Holt & Co. 


Henry 
1887, 

THE two volumes of the ‘Catholic Reaction’ 
form also volumes 6 and 7 of the ‘‘ Renaissance 
in {taly,” with which Mr. Symonds closes bis 
great work. In a note to a passage of the second 
volume, the author describes himself as *‘an 
Englishman, writing a popular book for Eng- 
lish folk,” and gives us herewith the key to any 
criticism of his work, If one approaches the 
‘Renaissance in Italy’ from the side of the larg- 
est demands of modern scientitic method, he will 
tind it falling far short of the truest standards. 
It is not the result of protound investigation into 
minute questions of historical accuracy, It bor- 
rows frankly and freely from the work of other 
moderns. It has a distinctly literary aim, It 
proposes to be read, and it does not encumber 
itself with learning which would make it less ac 
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ceptable to the intelligent reader. 
is English, not German 

These two concluding volumes bear out the 
general character of the work. In the list of 
books employed in their preparation there are 
but two German titles, and of these one is that of 
Ranke’s ‘ Popes,’ in the English translation, and 
the other that of a 
Bruno. No better indication could be given of 
the method of authorship here employed. It is 
the method of the amateur in the highest sense of 
that word, of the man who is in love with his 
subject and would make others love it, too; wko 
sees the great meaning and current of human 
life, and cares little for dull or ®bscuring detail; 
who feels keenly what he writes, and who there- 


In a word, it 


monograph on Giordano 


fore leaves on the reader’s mind a vivid impres- 
sion of sincerity and devotion, 

In the previous volumes Mr. Symonds had 
shown us the splendid picture of Renaissauce cul- 
ture in Italy under the various phases of politics, 
pure learning, literature, and art, 
had been constantly msing into bigher and high 


His narrative 


er regions of human activity, uncil it culminated 
in the splendor of the early sixteenth century 
To have stopped there woild have been to leave 
the picture inc »mplete. It remained to sbow 
how the forces of the 
carried the race up to such heights of achieve- 


Italian genius which had 


ment now steadily gave way, or, by over-develop- 
ment, became productive of ruin to their own 
fair creation. 

This is the problem of the two volumes before 
us. The first impulse of a man so keenly alive 
to beauty as is Mr. Symonds would naturally 
be tosee in such a period only an occasion for 
weeping and wailing. He would have to bemoan 
the decay of original power, the exaggeration of 
beautiful instincts, the gradual flattening down 
of every elevation into a great dull level of capa- 
ble mediocrity. The temptation was to join in 
witn the sorry scolding of Mr. Ruskin and bis 
imitators, and brand every production of the 
later Italian mind as unworthy the serious atten 
tion of thoughtful men. This temptation Mr. 
Symonds has resisted by seeking to discover, 
amid the elements of decline and decay, other 
elements which should give promise of a new life 
of men. He fiads these elements in the newly 
awakened spirit of scientific research, the true 
continuation of the early Renaissance, and in one 
new form of art, which seized upon what was 
left of the old artistic instinec of the Italian, and 
gave it scope for a development whose height has 
not yet been reached—the art of music. 

In treating of the decline of pure culture, the 
keynote of Mr. Symonds’s argument is Jesuitism. 
That word serves bim as a formula to sum upall 
the tendencies of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries that were torcing the human mind out 
of the path of free individual development, upon 
which the early Renaissance had led it, and were 
cramping and crowding it into certain prescribed 
Especially hateful to his light-loving 
spirit is the sham learning and sham morality of 


channels, 


Words fail him to describe 
his detestation of their methods. The frank ig- 
norance and brutality of the [Inquisition seem to 
him comparatively harmless by the side of this 


the soldiers of Jesus, 


wily and insinuating agency, foreing itself in 
everywhere to dim the light and to duli the edge 
of pure science, 

But Jesuitism alone could not have conquered 
Italy. The Italian mind was still too vigorous 
and too active to admit any such control. The 
twin curse of foreign dominion. 
Spain, with no tradition of culture behind her, 
gave herself heart and soul to Jesuitism, and then 
helped it in the cruel task of enslaving unhappy 
Italy. This 1s the thesis of the first volume of 
the ‘ Catholic Reaction.’ It is developed in chap- 
ters on the Spanish Hegemony, the Council of 
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Trent, the Inquisition, the Jesuits, and the Social 
and Domestic Morals of the Italians. We have 
here little that is novel. The sources employed 
are those well known to students, and there is no 
thorough criticism of them; but the whole pre- 
sentation is vigorous, clear, and telling. The 
last two chapters, on Italian morals, present a 
truly harrowing picture of public and private 
depravity; yeteven here one sees the working of 
powerful orderly forces for the detection and pu- 
nishment of crime, and one could wish that Mr. 
Symonds had gone a little more deeply into the 
analysis of these conserving powers. 

The second volume deals with the literary and 
artistic life of the period, and here the author is 
on more congenial ground. He aims to illustrate 
the character of the period by giving a pretty 
full account of a few leading men, Tasso is given 
nearly a third of the volume, Bruno and Sarpi 
more than a quarter. The lesser names of Guer- 
cini, Marino, Chiabrera, and Tassoni are treated 
ina chapter; one is given to Palcstrina and the 
origins of modern music, and an ther to the Bo- 
lognese school of painters. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting chapters of the whole book are those 
upon the leaders of mediocrity in both literature 
andart. The great ones of the esrth have been 
praised and worshipped until we are a little tired 
of it; but so careful and kindly an analysis as is 
here given of an author like Marino and of paint- 
ers hike the Caracci, one may go far to find. Mr. 
Symonds does not forget that these men are the 
heroes of a decaying art, but he is broad enough 
to see that the art, even in its decay, is majestic, 
commanding, often noble, always Italian. His 
vindication of Guido and Domenichino from the 
absurd violence of the ** pre- Raphaelites ” is evi- 
dence of a judicial temper which in latter-day 
criticism has often been sadly wanting. Not be- 
cause he is blind to their defects, but because he 
is able to see them in their right relation to the 
period which produced them, is our author able 
to give these men their true value. It is a grand 
thing to see a people producing a few supremely 
great men, but it is a phenomenon well worth the 
respectful study of the true historian to see ca- 
pacity of no mean sort so widely distributed 
among a people that a great multitude of lesser 
minds have reflected in their productions the uni- 
versal inspiration. 

Thus rounded out by the new volumes, we be- 
lieve Mr. Symonds’s book will prove to be what 
he aimed to make it, ‘‘a popular book for Eng- 
lisn foik.” 
trained mediocrity, it gathers together better 
than any other single work the complicated 
phases of a great period into one readable and, 
in the main, singularly truthful presentation. 


Itself the product of an age of well- 





The Banquet of Dante Alighieri, translated by 
Elizabeth Price Sayer. (Morley’s Universal 
Library.) Geo, Routledge & Sons, 


ALL true lovers cf Dante must wish to protest 
against the translation of the ‘ Convito’ which 
Prof. Morley bas introduced to the world as the 
work of a lady who has devoted her life to the 
study and translation of Dante. If th:s be true, 
we can only imagine this translation to have 
been made in her schoolgirl days, before she had 
acquired 2 knowledze of the language of Dante, 
or the power to appreciate his thought. It is 
characterized by nearly all the faults that a good 
travslation should be without, and it is especially 
remarkable for what Mrs. Malaprop would call 
*a nice derangement of epitaphs.” If there is 
one quality more noteworthy than another in the 
language of Dante, it jut the 
translator, when in doubt which one of two or 
three words to use, puts them a/. in, destroying 
the force of Dante's terse sentences. Thus, hav- 
ing to translate the words nostre brighe, instead 
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of saying ‘‘our troubles,” she says ‘our s 
or cares, or Vex ations,” or, a Hh, stead 
ing *‘coutention,” she writes “strife, or 
tion, or opposition.” Then, too, certain w 
the Italian she is sure to trip over, such as 
da and quasi, and others of somewhat elast 
nificance. Dante sometimes uses the same w 
different senses in different places, | 
generally shows the right meanit 
the old word onesfa he uses to Mean honest 
decorum, and disinterestedness; 
ful attention to the idea of the whe s 
makes it sufficiently evident whi 
only proper one. Nor does it 
ralente as ** brave,” because it g 
worthy. These are only specimens 
errors. 

Much worse are the faults of care 
as translating cerfi sono (there are certain 1 
‘““T am certain” (which would bave bee 
certo); or **the predicted emperor,” inste 
the aforesaid emperor; or saying ‘a virg 
be born of the stem of Jesse,” instead of 
(verga) ; or translating dice Loezio, as 
by ‘Says Boethius, Let the ass live,” inst 
‘the lives an ass”! But worse thant 
Is it to calmly leave out whole sentences or 
of sentences, or to insert clauses not in tl 
nal, which is frequently done by Miss S 


generally with the result ef making nfu 
worse confounded. Whbat does she mean by 


interpolation, for instance, where, spea 
Divine Philosophy, Dante says that ** sh 
with the other Intelligences in a less pert 
ner, as a mistress whom no lover enjoys enti 
ete.; which Miss Saver improves thus It 
the other Intelligences iu a less degree, as 
tonic, asif a virgin love from whom 1 
ceives fu// and complete joy,” etc.’ Dante 
of riches, *‘ Truly they bring no peace, t 
crease of greed, which would not | 
without them”; whith Miss Sayer 
‘Truly they bring no peace, but more car 
trouble than a man had in the first pla 
he was without them.” Such instances are! 
ind so are such felicitous expressions as‘ 
l say my soul weeps, it is evident that my s 
still on its side and speaks with sadness 
had read ‘ton the ragged edz 

light bave had a meaning, even if it we 


Dante’s. What Dante wrote was, ** 


tillin the same mood. And again M Save 


writes: ‘‘ If wax could have the spir 
would fear most to come into the rays 
which would not tr Sf ontr af 

position is to yield to that sti 

whereas the true rendering is, lf wax 


have the seutiment of fear,it would ! 


afraid to come under the rays of t 
stone woul). because its nature ik 
tinle of a more powertul impression 1 f 


It may be easily imagined f1 
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and critical description. Bering was on the Sf, 
Peter, and in the beginning of November he 
found bimself near Bering’s Island, east of Kam- 
tcbatka, where the sick and weary crew had the 
final catastrophe before them. Bering, who, 
since August, had suffered from scurvy, which 
of course greatly impaired his usefulness as com- 
mander, was here attacked by inflammation of 
the bowels, and died December 20, 1741, in a 
sand-hole on the beach of Bering Island, where 
he was buried. On bis grave was erected a 
wooden cross, for which a stone monument was 
substituted in 1822. Thedescription of the melan- 
choly days spent on Bering Island is one of the 
most interesting chapters in Mr, Lauridsen’s book 

In chapter viii the author speaks of the fauna 
of Bering [sland, and we venture to quote what 
he says about Steller’s sea-cow, which became ex- 
tinct towards the close of the last century: 


‘*The most interesting animal on Bering Island 
was the sea-cow (Rhytina Stelleri), a very large 
and ponderous animal, eight and nine metres 
long and weighing about three tons. It was re- 
lated to the dugong and lamentin of the south- 
ernseas, Its habitat seems to have been confined 
to the shores of the Commander Islands, where it 
was found in great numbers. Its flesh was very 
excellent food, it was most eagerly sought after, 
and the greed of the Siberian hunters extermi- 
nated the entire species in less than a generation. 
The last specimen is said to have been killed in 
1768, and the museums have had much difficulty 
in securing perfect skeletons. Inhis ‘ Vega Expe- 
dition,’ NordenskjOld tries to show that sea-cows 
were seen much later, even as late as 1854; but as 
he bases his conjectures chiefly on statements of 
the inhabitants of the Aleutian Islands, who, 
according to what Leonhard Stejneger has re- 
cently proved, confounded the sea-cow with a 
dolphin without a dorsal fin, there seems to be 
no reason for modifying the results arrived at by 
Baer, Brandt, and Middendortf.”’ 

{t will be remembered that Mr. Leonhard 
Stejneger bas recently explored the Kamtchatka 
country for the Smithsonian Institution, and 
brought home several complete specimens of sea- 
cow skeletons, which are now in the United States 
National Museum in Washington. 

The results of Bering’s voyages the author sums 
up as follows: 

‘By Bering’s undertaking a great continent 
was scientifically explored, a vast Arctic coast, 
the longest in the world, was surveyed, a new 
route to the western world was found, and the 
way was paved for Russian colonization be- 
yond the « acific Ocean, while enormous sources 
of wealth—a Siberian Eldorado—were opened on 
the Aleutian Islands for the fur-hunter and adven- 
turer. Bering was for Russia what Columbus and 
Cook were for Spain and England—-a great dis- 
coverer, a hardy, indefatigable, and honest pio- 
neer for science, culture, and commerce.” 


The volume, which contains various facts never 
before published, and which, by the way, is sup 
plied with four excellent maps and two illustra- 
tions, fully justifies the author’s conclusions. 


Renaissance in Italy: The Catholic Reaction. 
By John Addington Symonds. 2 vols. 
Holt & Co. 1887. 

THE volumes of the ‘Catholic Reaction’ 

form also volumes 6 and 7 of the *‘ Renaissance 

in [taly,” with which Mr. Symonds closes bis 
great work. 
voiume, the 


Henry 


two 


In a note to a passage of the second 
author himself as ‘San 
Englishman, writing a popular book for Eng- 
lish folk,” and gives us herewith the key to any 
criticism of his work. If one approaches the 
‘Renaissance in Italy’ from the side of the larg- 
est demands of modern scientitic method, he will 
find it falling far short of the truest standards. 
{tis not the result of protound investigation into 
minute questions of historical accuracy. It bor- 
rows frankly and freely from the work of other 
moderns. It has a distinctly literary aim. It 
proposes to be read, and it encumber 
itself with learning which would make it less ac- 


describes 


does not 
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ceptable to the intelligent reader. Ina word, it 
is English, not German. 

These two concluding volumes bear out the 
general character of the work. In the list of 
books employed in their preparation there are 
but two German titles, and of these one is that of 
Ranke’s ‘ Popes,’ in the Engtish translation, and 
the other that of a 
Bruno. No better indication could be given of 
the method of authorship here employed. It is 
the method of the amateur in the highest sense of 
that word, of the man who is in love with his 
subject and would make others love it, too; wko 
sees the great meaning and current of human 
life, and cares little tor dull or 6bscuring detail; 
who feels keenly what he writes, and who there- 


monograph on Giordano 


fore leaves on the reader’s mind a vivid impres- 
sion of sincerity and devotion. 

In the previous volumes Mr. Symonds had 
shown us the splendid picture of Renaissauce cul- 
ture in Italy under the various phases of politics, 
His narrative 
had been constantly rising into bigher and high- 
er regions of human activity, uncil it culminated 
in the splendor of the early sixteenth century 
To have stopped there would have been to leave 
the picture incomplete. It 
how tie forces of the 
carried the race up to such heights of achieve- 


pure learning, literature, and art, 


remained to show 


Italian genius which had 


ment now steadily gave way, or, by over-develop- 
ment, became productive of ruin to their own 
fair creation. 

This is the problem of the t:vo volumes before 
us. The first impulse of a man so keenly alive 
to beauty as is Mr. Symonds would naturally 
be tosee in such a period only an oceasion for 
weeping and wailing. He would have to bemoan 
the decay of original power, the exaggeration of 
beautiful instincts, the gradual flattening down 
of every elevation into a great dull level of capa- 
ble mediocrity. The temptation was to join in 
witn the sorry scolding of Mr. Ruskin and bis 
imitators, and brand every production of the 
later Italian mind as unworthy the serious atten- 
tion of thoughtful men. This temptation Mr. 
Symonds has resisted by seeking to discover, 
amid the elements of decline and decay, other 
elements which should give promise of a new life 
of men. He fiads these elements in the newly 
awakened spirit of scientific research, the true 
continuation of the early Renaissance, and in one 
new form of art, which seized upon what was 
left of the old artistic instinec of the Italian, and 
gave'it scope for a development whose height has 
not yet been reached—the art of music. 

In treating of the decline of pure culture, the 
keynote of Mr. Symonds’s argument is Jesuitism. 
That word serves bim as a formula to sum upall 
the tendencies of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries that were forcing the human mind out 
of the path of free individual development, upon 
which the early Renaissance had led it, and were 
cramping and crowding it into certain prescribed 
channels, Especially hateful to his light-loving 
spirit is the sham learning and sham morality of 
the soldiers of Jesus. Words fail him to describe 
his detestation of their methods, The frank ig- 
norance and brutality of the [nquisition seem to 
him compsratively harmless by the side of this 
wily and insimuating agency, foreing itself in 
everywhere to dim the light and to duli the edge 
of pure science, 

Sut Jesuitism alone could not have conquered 
Italy. 
and too active to admit anv such control. 
twin curse of 


The Italian mind was still too vigorous 
The 
foreign dominion. 
Spain, with no tradition of culture behind her, 
gave herself beart and soul to Jesuitism, and then 
helped it in tbe cruel task of enslaving unhappy 
Italy. This 1s the thesis of the first volume of 
the ‘ Catholic Reaction.’ It is developed in chap- 
ters on the Spanish Hegemony, the Council of 


Italy was 
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Trent, the Inquisition, the Jesuits, and the Social 
and Domestic Morals of the Italians. We have 
here little that is novel. The sources employed 
are those well known to students, and there is no 
thorough criticism of them: but the whole pre- 
sentation is vigorous, clear, and telling. The 
last two chapters, on Italian morals, present a 
truly harrowing picture of public and private 
depravity; yeteven here one sees the working of 
powerful orderly forces for the detection and pu- 
nishment of crime, and one could wish that Mr. 
Symonds had gone a httle more deeply into the 
analysis of these conserving powers, 

The second volume deals with the literary and 
artistic life of the period, and here the author is 
on more congenial ground. He aims to illustrate 
the character of the period by giving a pretty 
full account of a fewleading men. Tasso is given 
nearly a third of the volume, Bruno ani Sarpi 
more than a quarter. The lesser names of Guer- 
cini, Marino, Chiabrera, and Tassoni are treated 
ina chapter ; one is given to Palestrina and the 
origins of modern music, and an ther to the Bo- 
lognese school of painters. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting chapters of the whole book are those 
upon the leaders of mediocrity in both hterature 
andart. Tbe great ones of the esrth have been 
praised and worshipped until we are a little tired 
of it ; but so careful and kindly an analysis as is 
here given of an author like Marino and of paint- 
ers hke the Caracci, one may go far to find. Mr. 
Symonds does not forget that these men are the 
heroes of a decaying art, but be is broad enough 
to see that the art, even in its decay, is majestic, 
commanding, often noble, always Italian. His 
vindication of Guido and Domenichino from the 
absurd violence of the ** pre- Raphaelites ” is evi- 
dence of a judicial temper which in latter-day 
criticism bas often been sadly wanting. Not be- 
cause he is blind to their defects, but because he 
is able to see them in their right relation to the 
period which produced them, is our author able 
to give these men their true value. It is a grand 
thing to see a people producing a few supremely 
great men, but it is a phenomenon well worth the 
respectful study of the true historian to see ca- 
pacity of no mean sort so widely distributed 
among a people that a great multitude of lesser 
minds have reflected in their productions the uni- 
versal inspiration. 

Thus rounded out by the new volumes, we be- 
lieve Mr. Symonds’s book will prove to be what 
he aimed to make it, “Sa popular book for Eng- 
lisn foik.” Itself the product of an age of well- 
trained mediocrity, it gathers together better 
than any other single work the complicated 
phases of a great period into one readable and, 
in the main, singularly truthful presentation. 





The Banquet of Dante Alighieri, translated by 
Elizabeth Price Sayer. (Morley’s 
Geo, Routledge & Sons. 


Universal 

Library.) 
ALL true lovers cf Dante must wish to protest 
against the translation of the ‘Convito’ which 
Prof. Morley has introduced to the world as the 
work of a lady who has devoted her life to the 
study and translation of Dante. If this be true, 
we can only imagive this translation to have 
been made in her schoolgirl days, before she had 
acquired a knowledze of the Janguage of Dante, 
or the power to appreciate his thought. It is 
characterized by nearly all the faults that a good 
trauslation should be without, and it is especially 
remarkable for what Mrs, Malaprop would call 
“anice derangement of epitaphs.” If there is 
one quality more noteworthy than another in the 
language of Dante, it But the 
translator, when in doubt which one of two or 
three words to use, puts them a/. in, destroying 
the force of Dante's terse sentences. Thus, hav- 
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of saying ‘our troubles,” she says ‘ our sorrow tior it w t comes toa 


or cares, or vexatious,” or, again, instead of say Dante's metaphysics, or « t at . | Ma ul} W 
ing ‘‘ contention,” she writes ** strife I nten I ler f . holast t vy, ft M1 S \ (ia i N 
tion, or oppositi vu.” Then, too, certai vords in transtator l : it sea ‘a ta i ‘ M \ ‘ 


the Italian she is sure to trip over, such as ; and I t . i'l tis 

da and quasi, and others of somewhat elasti m4 tsf of reason to the wind of my d i , 
nificance. Dante sometimes uses the -ame word but not even that extraord owe ‘ nd . 

different senses in different places, but the itext \ sett the mainsail”) ha 2 is 


generally shows the right meat 





the old word onestd he uses to mean honesty,virtue, | € \\ foes s sav “the star of \ 

decorum, and disinterestedness; but a littl i tw revolved in that t i stl . ay ee , : 
ful attention to the idea of the whe sente vel nd t wr to apy I 

makes it sufficiently evident which sense Is t - is i to appea veming of ( ‘ 


only proper one. Nor does it do to translate | the morning And aga And tl aa 
ralente as ** brave,” because it rally means t the I M is x , 
worthy. These are only specit sof u ‘ rapid mot bor t wus ft st = 
errors. fer tit i i t has t t ' sh tra \ \ 

Much worse are the faults of carelessne i I vith t t D e Hea f 1c Eni t tot ’ 1 
as translating certi sono (there are certain men), wy tres swith buch d , its velo { “ 
‘“T am certain” (which would have been s t : st pr psible, And this quiet \ , 7 ~ 
certo); or ‘the predicted emperot ustead ind peaceful Heas the place of that Su 
the aforesaid emperor; or saving “Sa virgin shall Deitv w from above bel l t ww? ’ F " 
be born of the stem of Jesse,” instead of a \\ . ld be rendered, \r 
(verga) ; or translating dice boe », as that t bt 1 Mobile moves w 
by ‘Says Boethius, Let the ass live,” instead of | v ty. | the f 
‘the lives an ass”! But worse than this, again, | parts to be united to those of t 
ls it to calmly leave out whole sentences or parts uet Heaven ma trev “ \ 
of sentences, or to insert clauses not in tl i s 
nal, which is frequently done by Miss Sayer, \! 
generally with the result of making nfusion that Supt 
worse confounded. What does she mean by this I Himself Ae - 
interpolation, for instance, where, spea r of Bat ther sn 
Divine Philosophy, Dante says that ** she abides tances, They 
with tbe other Intelligences in a less perfect mar most ry pag f this | To traus ? 
ner, as a mistress whom no lover enjoys entirely.’ Convit ands a special st , ‘ - ‘ 
ete.; which Miss Saver improves thus: “Itisin  Jeast it needs a t 1 \ ft | : . 
the other Intelligences in a less degree, as if pla in languag s | f , keuUAINt ‘ 
tonic, as if a virgin love from whom no lover? 
ceives fu and complete joy et Dante savs : Pp . 
of ricbes, ** Truly they bring no pea but 


crease of greed, whi 





without them”; which Miss Sayer dilutes int \ t su ‘ f " nse as W " wi : 


‘Truly they bring no peace, but more care, more — find o1 nV } ; t . § . trans “ a aaa a . i 
trouble than a man bad in the first place, when it isthis is ¢ zh to repel any = 
he Was without them.” Su sta sare! vt i f ’ 





and so are such felicitous expressions as ** Whe thoughts w D — ided ACh. ° 
l say my soul weeps, it is evident that my s ; wnt nd . 
still on its side and speaks with sadness [ft _ imply 2 t ittentiv i | . 4 


had read ‘“‘on the ragged edge,” t nte. ( t vas int 1 bv Dante as 


light bave had a meaning, evenif it were not ¢ Vita N i and una to t : a P 
Dante’s. What Dante wrote was, ** My ilwas ft Sons 
tillin the same moed.” And again Mi Say sll! ry of ; < \ st - os cs ‘ 

= : " EY 


writes: ‘‘ If wax could have the spirit of fear, it t ind s t . t pros , ' . F 





would fear most to come into the rays of t i ‘ nd t ves 
which would not t if to st =I! > dis i of ft ’ ‘ ta \ 


position is to yield to that strong op t nnot see t st : ’ ‘N 


whereas the true rendering is, “It wax ud = ject it uot ! , s : ‘ ; s Sons ¢ 
have the sentiment of fear, it would be n creat And tells us that “ - coms , 
afraid to come under the rays of t in t l , nd no’ Latin. ¢ f at « K 
stone woul), because its nature make t suscep-= ht 

tiole of a more powerful impression theref t s'u slated — 
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